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Clubbing Arrangements. 


ALL FOR 


Farm Poultty, Semi-monthty, 
A Few Hens, 
Poultryman and Pomofogist, 


i 
American Fancier, Weekly, 
Poultry Monthty, 


F 
Poultryman and Pomologist, 


Ci 
of 


American Fancier, 
Farm Poultry, 
Poultryman and Pomologist, 


Poulfryman and Pomotogist 


and either 
of the following: 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO, PP. COBFIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


138 Premiumis on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS, 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some yery interesting facts about Major's 
Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know 
that itis many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. ‘The simple reason is that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 
other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr, 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and liquid | 
glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 
cent glue, dissolved in water orcitric acid, and, insome 
cases, altered slightly in color and odor by the addition 
of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a 
substitute you can depend upon it that his only object | 
is to make a larger profit. 

The profit on Major's cement is as much as any 
dealer ought to make on any cement And this is 
doubly true in view ot the fact that each dealer gets his 
share of the benefits of Mr. Major’s advertising, which 
now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the 
country. Established in 1876. 

Insist on having Major's. Don’t accept any off-hand 
advice from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) 
you can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, 
and any other rubber and leather articles with Major's 
Rubber Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a 
year you will thus save, lens: 

If your druggist can’t supply you, it will be forward- 
ed by mail; either kind, Free of postage. 


36 page book, ‘‘How to} 

Make Poultry and Pigeons 

| Pay " and sample copy of the 
@ POULTRY ITEM, a 20-page | 


Only 50 Cents aercal. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practi- 
cal matter. The best poultry journal going 
for the money. Try it a year and be con- 
vinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 
PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman aud Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply ts exhausted. 


Belgian Hare Breeding. 


“The Fanciers’ Review,’’ Chatham, N. 
Y., offers a new treatise on Standard Breeding, Mating, 
Feeding, on Hutches, Houses and Runs, Diseases, 
Receipts for Cooking, ete. Highly commended. Price 
25 cents; with ‘‘ Review” one year, 50 cents. 


| 
PRES“@=NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. | 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, | 
Giddizess, Fullness after meals, Headache, | 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nervous and 
Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES, 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


W ONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


For_a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTE 


A case of bad health that R'I‘P’A’N'S will not bene- 

fit. R'l'P*A‘N’S, 10 for 6 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 

‘They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute. | 

Note the word R'T’P’A‘N’S on the packet. | 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimoniais, 


5 E Eoetie cy 


Well, tell us where you saw this advertisement and 
we'll send you a sample copy of one of the finest illus- 
trated monthly poultry papers published. By the year | 
socents. THE POULTRY SPTANDARD, Stamtord 
Conn. 


illustrated monthly poultry, 
pigeon and pet stock paper, 25 centsa year. Also 
circulars of incubators, brooders, harness, third per- 
son buggy seat, poultry remedies, watches, etc., given | 


as premiums, 
THE POULIRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa. 


| door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. 


| Biddeford, Maine. R. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 4o cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra words 
add one cent per word per insertion. Each initial 
or figure willcount as a word. No changes allowed 
on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uniform 
style and without display. Full amount mustaccom- 
pany copy, or the advertisement will not be inserted. 


“PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Ten years a 
breeder, I have 200 cockerels and 100 pullets for sale, 
all farm raised, mated in pairs, trios or pens. Write 
me your wants. Satisfaction or your money back. B. 
S. GALE, Monroe Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


A few grand cockerels for sale for breeding and ex- 
hibition purposes. Same blood as won First Prizes at 
Bangor and St. John this year. Here is your chance 
to get a good one at a reasonable price. Write for 
particulars. Information cheerfully given. D. A. 
RYAN, Calais, Me. 


CHOICE Breeding and Exhibition Birds in White 
Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown Leghorns, bred 
direct from my Madison Square Garden, N. Y., and 
Brockton, Mass., winners. Single birds, pairs and 
breeding pens at very reasonable prices. Send for 
ree circular. EDWARD T. MURPHY, East Whit- 


man, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every rst at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
95 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Egys $2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES. 


Have just won 1st. Pen, rst. Chicks, 2nd. Fowls at 
the great Nashua, N. H, Fair. Also at the Oak Park 
Fair, Greenfield, N. H., rst. Fowls, rst. and 2nd. 
Chicks. Choice Stock For Sale. C.N. PAIGE, Fran- 
cestown, N. 


BANTAMS. 

I WILL EXCHANGE Buff or White Cochin, Gold- 
en or Silver Seabright Bantams for Angora Kittens or 
Belgian Hares, or sell at reasonable prices. Send for 
free circular of New England’s largest Bantam yards. 
Clough’s Bantam Book, 15 cents. W. W. CLOUGH, 
Medway, Mass. 


LANGSHANS. 
LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.ooperr1s. Fair 


hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
M aplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. I. REDS. Prize stock of unexcelled quality; 
have purchased the well-known stock of Geo. C. 
Chase, and now have as fine a flock of Reds as can be 
found. Fine cockerels $1, $2, $3, and $5 each. W. H. 
HATHAWAY, Assonet, Mass. 


TURKEYS. 

BRONZE ‘TURKEYS. Raised on the hills of 
Vermont. Thirty years’ experience. Beautitul flock 
this year. Rememberthaton these hills the most vig- 
orous stock in the world is raised. J. F. HEMEN- 
WAY, Chelsea, Vt. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders, ‘* Best on Earth,” In- 
Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. _ Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
isten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO.,, 
Dept. 2, Box 7 3, Goshen, Ind. 


THE ADVANCE TRAP NEST picks out the 
layers; there is no other sure way. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price within reach of all. First Premium at 
Suffolk Co. Fair, Riverhead, L. I. Circular Free. 
WINFIELD DARLING, So. Setauket, (L. 1.) N.Y. 


BREED FROM your best winter layers; that’s logic, 
Use trap nests; that’s necessary. 

Use Ideal trap nests; that’s judgment. 

Investigate first; that’s business. 

Write for information to-day; that’s easy. 

FRANK O, WELLCOME, Box 216, Yarmouth, Me. 


GOLDEN BUFF LEGHORNS. 
Cocks or cockerels for sale from first prize winners, 
Arnold strain. Stock purchased of E. M. Deering, 
I. Reds also. Al first-class 
stock at reasonable prices. 
H. §. Grant, - Box ro, - 


Westbrook, Me. 
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Practical Qualities of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


In nearly every poultry paper you take 
up you will find an article on mating 
Barred Rocks for exhibition birds, and I 

think this is as it should be. There must 
be a great interest in a breed that calls 
for these articles for I think they must be 
wanted or they would not be published. 
We can thank the so-called fancier for a 
great part of this interest for if it was not 
for the fancier we would not have the 
shows, for they are the life of the shows. 
But there is a far deeper meaning to all 
this interest or popularity and that is that 
the Barred Plymouth Rock is a practical 
breed, a breed that pays the breeder in 
dollars and cents, not by selling birds for 
a big price or eggs for hatching only, 
but in eggs for market, in _ broilers, 
inroasters. Hardy, vigorous, docile, good 
setters and mothers, clean yellow legs. It 
is along these lines that the practical 
breeder should work. Keep the size up to 
standard weight. Breed for layers by the 
use of trap nests or by observation, and 
by all means breed Barred Rocks, and by 
this I mean do not breed from birds that 
you think are Rocks simply because they 
are barred. We all see flock after flock 
that are bred for Barred Rocks, and hon- 
estly so, that are no more the true Rocks 
than chalk is like cheese. Not one of 
them up on weight. Stubs on shank and 
other defects that stamp them as mon- 
grels. Breed them as you would do any 
thing else worth doing. Breed them hon- 
estly and well. Get the principle of practi- 
cal breeding; look after the details and you 
can look ahead and see only one word 
and that word Success. 

A word about buying stock. If you 
only pay a dollar for a bird you get a dol- 
lar bird. Stop and figure on this a min- 
ute ; you see an advertisement of a cock- 
erel for a dollar, if up on weight he should 
weigh eight pounds. Now it is very sel- 
dom that poultry ever goes below nine 
cents live weight ; this bird will sell for 
seventy-two cents atthe door. Now the 
seller gets twenty-eight cents for adver- 
tising, shipping coop, and carrying same 
to express office. If up on weight you 
could not in all reason expect much of a 
breeder for that price. If not up on 
weight you should not want him at all. 
Pay a fair price and get your money’s 
worth. This question of breeding for 
practical qualities is one that is coming to 
the front every day. That this fact is 
plain is evident from the advertisements 
of Utility and Beauty stock. And that the 
Barred Rocks can and do combine these 
qualities cannot be disputed. 

A. P. WINSLow. 


Institute Poultry Instruction. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


November oth a farmers’ institute was 
held in Saco. The evening session was 
to be devoted to poultry instruction with 
Henry Van Dresser as speaker. Owing 
to the inclement weather the evening ses- 
sion was cancelled and the afternoon 


}and a quarter pounds each. 


dairy talk shortened so as to give an hour 
to poultry matters. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Van Dresser 
spoke of the scarcity of fresh eggs in Port- 
land and the other Maine cities. The gro- 
cers are paying 30 cents a dozen but the 
demand is greater than the supply. Why? 
The poultry business is all right for those 
who conduct it properly. He cited a 
Maine poultryman who had 200 or more 
fowls and was getting but four eggs a 
day. If this man was conducting the bus- 
iness properly he would be getting a good 
supply of eggs. 

At the Eureka Stock and Poultry Farm 
poultry keeping has been conducted as a 
business for six years. The foundation 
was laid by purchasing a 200-egg Prairie 
State incubator and 200 S. C. White Leg- 
horn eggs at $10 per hundred eggs from 
abreeder of 12 years experience, whose 
flock of 600 fowls averaged 194 eggs a 
piece ina year. The market branch is 
catered to principally. Fresh eggs de- 
livered to the Fifth Avenue district every 
other day at 50 per cent. above the mar- 
ket price is the chief source of revenue. 
Incidentally many extra fine specimens of 
this breed are produced from a fancier’s 
standpoint that win at the shows. 

Three thousand White Leghorns will 
be wintered at the Eureka Farm. Eight 
different breeds and varieties have been 
kept but have all been discarded but this 
one white egg variety, and all the forces 
and energies are concentrated on them. 
The hotels that are supplied will take 
nothing but a white shelled egg. Mr. 
Van Dresser’s objection to the buff vari- 
ety is that they sometimes lay a buff egg. 
He thinks Leghorns will lay more eggs 
than other breeds and knows of no fowl 
that he can put the first pound of flesh on 
as quickly as on the White Leghorn chick- 
ens. His hens weigh from four to four 
He says 
get the right stock and care for it proper- 
ly and the hens have got to lay. 

Mr. Van Dresser had a chart showing 
one of their poultry houses 365 feet long. 
This house is divided into sections 15x12 
feet, with two windows in each. There are 
several board partitions to prevent cur- 
rents of air from blowing through the 
building. The walls and roof are board- 
ed on the inside of studding and rafters, 
and the spaces in roof and walls are 
stuffed with cheap hay. It required 15 
tons. This building has a thoroughly 
made cement floor. It required, I think, 
g% tons Portland cement. Rats caused 
considerable trouble when the board floor 
was used but since the cement floor was 
used there has been no trouble. This 
building is frost proof and always dry. 
A ventilation is secured by opening the 
windows during the warm part of the day 
when the hens are scratching for their 
grain, and the fresh air comes in freely for 
atime. The center of this building is 
built higher and is used for an office, ete. 
The poultry account is made out and 
handed to Mr. Van Dresser at the end of 
every month so he knows just how the 
business stands. He says he pities the 
man who doesn’t think enough of his 
farm to name it. His farm was named 
when there were two mortages on it. 


Perhaps in the next issue I will give a few 
more points from his lecture. 
Bi. PERIciNs: 


Some Useful Hints. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


It is a well know fact, that to be 
thoroughly successful in the poultry 
business, requires a most thorough knowl- 
edge of every minor detail. This is not 
acquired by a visit or several visits to 
some large poultry farm and asking all 
about the business, but on the contrary 
it takes years of actual personal experi- 
ence, ( with your overalls on and sleeves 
rolled up.) Many of the largest plants 
that spring up in the country are estab- 
lished by men of large capital, who know 
scarcely anything in regard to poultry 
raising, but rely wholly upon the help 
that they hire. They make a large show 
for a year or two and then go under, or 
fail, or ‘‘ quit the business,” or anyway 
they choose to put it. The man today 
who is truly successful is that one who 
made a start with a few fowls or ducks 
and has increased his plant as his capital 
and experience would allow. His few 
that he made his start with (if he is as 
most poultrymen are) were a source of 
pleasure to him and nothing was too 
good for them. I don’t believe there is 
a real poultryman today whether he is in 
the business for dollars or pleasure - ony, 
but must have a love for his fowls and 
that will continue to increase as does his 
plant. If afew hundred nice hens, chicks 
and ducks are in healthy condition, what 
is there anywhere that is a prettier sight, 
than to see them around their yards in 
the daytime busy hunting for insects, 
etc? One of the most essential necessities 
is good comfortable houses and do not 
make a mistake and build them late in 
the fall for if your lumber is not thorough- 
ly dry your house will be coated over on 
the inside with a good layer of frost and 
that is liable to make an attack of roup. 
A house which I contemplate building 
next summer will have the entire wall of 
the back side in stone and cement. This 
style is used on a very large farm in New 
Jersey and the manager states that he 
gathered a larger percentage of eggs in 
winter from this house than from any 
other on the place. This of course is 
only recommended where stones are 
plenty and on a side hill location where 
the back can be set into the slope. 

If a good flock of breeders are on hand 
be very careful about their feed whether 
they be hens or ducks. If incubators are 
used for hatching use a little judgment 
about running them. Don’t air your 
eggs as long during the first half of the 
hatch as the latter. Cool them down to 
85 degrees, and then close the incubator, 
continue this until the time nearly comes 
for them to pip. In fact, at Long Island 
we aired every single day until a number 
were pipped and got fine hatches as high 
go per cent offertile eggs. A system of 
airing a certain length of time each day 
did not prove practicable as the eggs 
were cooled down. The first few days 
as there was no animal heat then gen- 
erated, the eggs would be down to 65 
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degrees and even lower, and again on the 
last end of the hatch the heat would reach 
over 90 degrees. This system proved 
very unsatisfactory and the above was 
adopted by cooling to 85 degrees. A 
record was also placed on each machine 
containing the number of the machine, 
the date set, number of eggs, when 
tested, number fertile and the number 
hatched. The per cent of fertile eggs and 
the number hatched was recorded on a 
book that has contained the past twenty 
years’ record. On each record was also 
three columns for taking the temperature 
at6a.m., noon, and 6 p. m., also the 
time the machine was opened and closed 
and a column for remarks. These 
records proved to be of inestimable 
value for future use, as by glancing over 
them it was a simple matter to see where 
the fault was if there was a poor hatch. 

If this record is used for hatching duck 


with a sharp, long-bladed knife make a 
cut across the roof of the mouth at the 
| base of the brain and let the bird bleed 
for about five seconds. Then press the 
: ; 
| head against the box for feathers with 
| your knee and start to pick at the vent 
| first, then the breast, leaving about half 
'the neck with the feathers on, and only 
pick the wings to the firstjoint. (Always 
pick chicks clean.) In picking ducks | 
always catch as much of the down as| 
possible with the feathers, and clean the 
small feathers off as you go. Shave all 
_ the pin feathers off with a sharp knife and 
| the best of razor steel. Plunge into ice 
| water after killing and let remain until 
| ready for packing for shipment to market. | 
Wash their mouths and feet clean and 
/you will then have a carcass that will 
| bring you the highest price in the Boston | 
| or New York Markets. 
In an early number of the POULTRYMAN | 


ILLUSTRATION OF I 


NCUBATOR RECORD. 


NO. OF MACHINE 


NO: OF EGGS SET 
BREED =... : 
WHEN TESTED... 


| NO. FERTILE 
| SECOND TEST. 
FLAGGED eee 


TEMPERATURE 


MORN.| NOON|NIGHT 


| OPENED | CLOSED 


HEAT REMARKS 


eggs have 28 spaces under the date, one 
for each day and so on. You will find 
this record a valuable aid if you keep it 
correctly. After your hatch comes off 
make sure they have a good brooder. 
Have the temperature go degrees and 
gradually reduce it as the chicks grow 
older. Personally lama great believer 
in records and believe they should be in 
every laying pen, on each incubator, and 
on each brooder. Just have a card on 
the brooder and mark the number of 
chicks you put in and when you take out 
a dead one mark it down, and then you 
can tell without guessing what your per- 
centage is in raising chicks or ducklings. 
Young chicks and ducklings require the 
best of feed and care for the first few 
weeks of their lives or if they are treated 
otherwise, you will find a large mortality 
in your flock, the same as I did in a fine 
promising flock of young Pekin duck- 
lings. Through no fault of anyone they 
had free access to all the nice cherry 
eaves they wished and consequently 
after a week or so one died, I examined 
him and his skin had turned as purple as 
a violet or nearly so, and then one after 
another kept dying until I had only three 
left out of a flock of 21 Pekins that were 
from prize ancestry. Do not try to let 
your ducks in a yard where there are 
any cherry trees if you do not wish to 
repeat the above experience, for these 
ducks had the best of everything feed, 
care, housing, etc. 

When you get your ducks or chicks 
grown be sure you know how to 
kill and market them. This is another 
place in the business where experience is 
the best teacher. To kill ducks catch 
them by the neck, tie their feet to a Sus- 

ended cord, and hook a piece of wire 
into their bill and weight it down. Then 


AND PoMOoLoGistT I want to present an 
article giving in detail a day’s work on a 
duck ranch, i. e., entering into every 
department from the breeding stock to 
the duckling that is being killed for 
market. This would give an insight into 
the caring for the breeders, picking up 
the eggs, hatching, brooding, fattening 
and killing, marketing the feathers, etc., 
just as it is done on the largest duck 
ranches in existence today. 
Frep L. Davis. 


Poultry Instruction at the Farmer’s In- 
stitutes. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I believe our Board of Agriculture has 
taken a step in the right direction in se- 
curing Henry Van Dresser to preach the 
gospel of better methods in poultry cul- 
ture to us Maine farmers and poultrymen. 
Surely there is need of this instruction 
judging by the scarcity of fresh eggs in 
our markets during October, November 
and December. His lecture on ‘‘ Poultry 
Growing ’”’ will be heard by many and if 
published in the annual report will be 
read by a great many more, and I believe 
much good will result from it. A man 
who has kept 2,000 hens during four win- 
ter months and lost but one fowl and who 
secures over a dollar apiece net profit on 
2,000 or more fowl, everything based on 
| market prices, that is, the breeding stock, 
etc., sold, is reckoned at market prices, is 
the man to instruct others. He must have 
a pretty thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and have had a wide experiece. 
Such a man is Henry Van Dresser. Mr. 
VanDresser is a very pleasant man to meet 
and very free to answer questions. We 
need more of such practical lectures by 
men who have mastered the difficult 


|ed in hen or chicken runs. 


points in fowl management. When Maine 
poultrymen receive the aid that the dairy- 
men do I predict our market willbe much 
better supplied with fresh eggs during the 
fall and early winter, that the poultrymen 
will have more money, and the city and 
town population will be supplied with a 
more wholesome class of eggs, eggs that 
they won’t be afraid to boil and eat. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


To the Breeders of Buff Rocks. 


Another show season is here and many 
of you, no doubt, have already been in- 


|specting your flock, picking out one or 
| more winners from it. 


While the club membership shows the 
names of many breeders, there are a good- 
ly number who have not yet joined us and 
to all these I extend, on behalf of our 
Club, a cordial invitation to associate 
themselves with us. 

Onr annual meeting will be held in Chi- 
| cago during the Chicago Show, in Janua- 
ry. The Chicago Association have been 
| very liberal in offering a large list of ex- 
| cellent cash specials and these put togeth- 
| er with those offered by our Club Mem- 
bers, and the handsome silver cup that is 
| offered by the Club will be well worth 
striving for, in addition to the honor of 
Winning at such a show and the annual 
meeting. We hope that all regular exhib- 
itors at meetings previous to this, and the 
many new ones, we know have birds but 
for some reason have been holding back, 
will compete for these and help make this 
our most successful meeting. 

Our Club also gives a silver cup to every 
State having ten or more breeders, which 
only the breeders of that State can com- 
pete for, their names must be enrolled 
before the premium list for show, where 
competition is held, is issued (The Club 
specials at Chicago go to breeders to any 
state, but names must be on the list before 
premium list is issued, same as for State 
cup.) A number of breeders joined us 
too late last season to be eligible under 
the above rule. See to it that such is not 
your case the coming season. 

Membership fee is $1, which is also the 
amount of dues. Our valuable catalogue 
can be secured for a two-cent stamp from 


the Secretary. 
W. C. DENNY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Quinces in Poultry Yards. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

In reply to the question of “I. C. G., 
Leominster, Mass.,’’ in your last issue, I 
wish to say : 

Quinces will do exceedingly well plant- 
I know by 
experience and observation. A neighbor 
of mine planted one dozen quite small 
quince trees in his hen run about 5 years 
ago, and the third year most of them bore 
fruit, and this last season it would have 
done your eves good to have seen the 
quinces from those trees; such large, 
healthy fruit in the quince line would be 
hard to find. I can, if necessary, cite sev- 
eral cases where quince trees have beena 
perfect success when planted in hen runs. 

The trees must be protected and well 
cared for the first three years, and the 
stocky growth they make willsurprise one. 

L. A. PREsSBY, 
Elmwood, Mass. 


Mr. H. A. Nourse, who is well known 
to our readers as a writer and advertiser, 
has taken the position of manager of Fish- 
er’s Island Farm, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Mr. Nourse is well qualified for this im- 
portant position and we wish him the best 
of success. 
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In order to keep our paper in closest 
touch with its thousands of readers who 
are engaged in the work to which it is 
devoted, our aim is to.have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
discussion. 

We shall publish each month a list of 
practical questions, and invite our read- 
ers, one and all, to contribute their 
answers to any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shall hope for a full and free discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 
help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The PoULTRYMAN AND POMOLO- 
GIST is published in your interests, and we 
invite you to join with us in improving its 
quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘‘yes” or “‘no,’? but we want the 
‘“thow”’ and the ‘“‘why,”’ the ‘‘which’’ and 
the “‘when.”’ 

This month, instead of a number of 
topics, we invite our readers to answer 
one or the most important questions of the 
day, viz: In What Practical Points Does 
My Favorite Breed Excel? We hope for 
a general discussion of the merits of the 
various breeds. If you have reasons for 
continuing to breed a certain variety, 
you are invited to make those reasons 
public. Let us see which variety has the 
most admirers. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE 
JANUARY NUMBER. 


What is the best time to feed the mash ? 
What is the best vegetable for green 
food? 


Is caponizing profitable ? 


In feeding animal food, which is prefer- 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
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able. the prepared meal or green cut | 


bone ? 


Why do you use ‘‘nest eggs ”’ ? 
Ni 8s 


Does Continual Egg Production Through 
the Winter Affect the Fertility of 
Eggs in the Spring? 

(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


My experience has been that continual 
egg production does not affect fertility of 
eggs in the spring. But if you had added, 
are the chicks as strong from those eggs 
I should say that they are not, at least 
that is my opinion. Why? Because all 
poultry breeders know that eggs will test 
fertile but will fail to hatch strong chicks. 


/ovep in the sun 


We hear a good deal about the 200-eg¢ | 


hens but I should like to hear more about 
their daughters and even grand-daughters. 
Do they keep up the family record? Are 
they as vigorous? Some writers use the 
Jersey cow to illustrate what should be 
done with hens. Now a cow may give a 
large quantity of milk, but no matter how 
much milk she gives she does not pro- 
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puce but one calf in a year, but every egg 
a hen lays is a drain on her organs of re- 
production. The heavy milkers are as a 
rule short lived for it is also a drain upon 
the system but of a different nature. 
Every egg a hen lays stands a chance of 
droducing a chick, but I claim that the 
chick stands a better show for life if its 
dam has not been weakened by heavy 
laying. 

A. P. WINSLow. 


What Are the Most Essential Requisites 


to Strong Fertility of the Egg ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The most essential requisites to strong 
fertility of the egg are : first, a strong, vig- 
orous, male bird, one that is ready to 
“scrap’’ at any time and that has matured 
before being mated with his mates. If a 
cock bird, he should rest allsummer. The 
females should be also strong and _ vigor- 
ous. If they are pullets, they should reach 
Standard size before beginning to lay. If 
old hens, they should have a rest while 
moulting, and in either case no male bird 
should be allowed to run with them until 
the pens are mated. These birds should 
be made to exercise and have the use of 
a scratching shed if possible. Absolute 
cleanliness in the houses. An abundance 
of fresh water, green food, animal food of 
some kind, either green cut bone or ani- 
mal meal. 

This applies to the care of the birds in 
winter. Shell grit and granulated bone 
should be before them at all times. Warm 
houses at night. By warm I mean warm 
enough so that the combs ofthe birds will 
not freeze. Feed with judgment and you 
will get fertile eggs and you will hatch 
chicks that will start growing from the 
first and keep at it until ready, for market, 
or breeding pens for next year. 

A. P. WINSLOW. 


Strong Fertility in Eggs. 
(Written for the Poultrymn and Pomologist. ) 


Strong fertility is of greatest importance 
in egg for hatchtng purposes. To secure 
such eggs we must have stock that is 
bred for strong constitutions and that 
have been reared under the coditions 
most favorable for their development and 
then only the most vigorous birds selected 
for breeders. The fowls must take con- 
siderable exercise and with the exception 
of a few days I believe a part of the ex- 
ercise should be secured out of doors. 
Some who are successful in getting strong 
fertility take the manure from the horse 
srable and let the fowls have tt to scratch 
out of doors. The 
breeding fowls must not be too fat and a 
liberal supply of green food every day. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Best Color for a Practical Fowl. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


I have quite a preference for a buff 
colored fowl both for practical purposes 
and as show birds. This color is practi- 
cally as good as white when dressing for 
market. I nevsr saw a bird with a buff 
plumage that got the feathers soiled that 
looked as dirty as a white fowl when they 
are kept under the same conditions. 


Even as the sun and rain fades the buff 
plumage they look better to me than a 
white fowl that is not white. From a 
limited experience with R. I. Reds I 
think their color is all right for a dressed 
market bird providing the undercolor is 
all right. Those with slaty undercolor 
are more like a dark colored fowl for 
dressing when pin feathery. 
E. T. PERKINS. 

The best color for a fowl for practical 
purposes, to my notion is for market a 
yellow skin and light colored feathers, as 
the pin feathers do not show as plain. 
For home consumption, any color. 

6 AustIN LONG. 

Pittsburg, Kansas. 

In answer to question No. 9, ‘‘ What is 
the best color for a fowl for practical 
purposes.’’ After more than forty years 


jamong the chickens, we say, Buff. The 


Rhode Island Reds, are near the color. 
Fk. W. SILLOWAY. 
Virden, Ill. 


Color of Rhode Island Reds. 


Editor Poultryinan and Pomologist: 

We noted your article in the October 
number and think it timely, as we believe 
this color question should be settled now, 
before the breed is ruined by show mat- 
ings, as we believe the Plymouth Rock 
has been. We admire the dark red bird 
but not the buff female and do not believe 
one can get a very large number of good 
red birds from light females. If the birds 
are to be red, let us have red females; not 
of necessity dark but red, however light 
the shade, which should be, in our 
Opinion, not more than two or three 
shades lighter than the color of the males. 

Lighter females than this makes greater 
waste in cockerels, making the number 
of culls much larger, and dark birds 
scarcer, and will bring about that worst of 
all practices in hendom—double mating. 

You refer to fancy stock, and ask if it 
meets with our approval, in placing our 
favorites ona plane with the fancy. It 
certainly does, for we have ever aimed to 
make the fancy and utility, one and the 
same. Weight and shape could not be 
better. On the whole, I think the pro- 
posed Standard about the thing except in 
disqualifications. Why take a back track 
on the vote of the Club regarding pea 
combs which disqualified them, as_ it 
should? 

Joun E. Davis. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist : 

In reply to the question, ‘‘ Breeders of 
Rhode Island Reds, what do you think 
of the proposed standard?” While I am 
only an amateur in breeding Rhode 
Island Reds, I think I would like the 
males and females of the same color, of 
course the female a lighter red. I think 
they cease to be reds, when the females 
are buff. The paragraph on the plumage 
of the female is all right, golden red _ sur- 
face color. The tail I would prefer to be 
more of a chestnut, than black. I have 
one pullet, said to be from the rst Boston 
Pen, she is a golden red throughout, but 
no ticking in the hackles; with that ex- 
ception she is my ideal. 

F. W. SILLOWAY. 
Virden, Ill. 

It is reported that a pen of R. I. Reds 
was sold at the Nashua, N. H., Show, 
for $125.00. The birds were to be ex- 
hibited at Philadelphia. 
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An Answer to Mr. Warren’s Objections 
to Trap Nests. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 

The writer has made trap nests and 
their use a special study, and in order to 
devise a practical nest and a practical 
method of using them it has of course 
been necessary to investigate the valid 
objections to existing types. There have 
been about twenty traps for this purpose 
patented; and a considerable number 
more offered that were not sufficiently 
original or meritorious to be worthy of a 
patent. 

A study of these devices discloses many 
things; among whieh are the peculiar 
ideas of hens and the poultry business 
which some of the designers must have 
had, as well as the powerful incentive 
behind it all; there must exist a necessity, 
else the time and money required to 
devise and patent these appliances would 
have been expended in other directions. 

Mr. Warren (in the November issue), 
in his criticism of trap nests makes some 
mistakes which are very common and are 
perhaps unavoidable to one who has 
evidently never had any experience with 
a correct installation of practical trap 
nests, and yet assumes that being a 
skilled poultry keeper qualifies him to 
pass judgment upon them without 
thorough trial. He begins with the 
statement that there are three objections 
to the use of traps, either of which, in his 
opinion, is fatal. In point of fact there 
are many more than three objections to 
the use of such traps as those from which 
his opinions have evidently been formed, 
from the standpoint of the market poul- 
tryman, and zone of them are fatal; for 
the reason that all wellfounded objections 
have been met and overcome by the in- 
vention of better nests. But I will waive 
that point and take up Mr. Warren’s 
article in detail. 

His first objection is that they are not 
reliable, as eggs are laid outside the nests. 

This objection will apply to some 
traps, especially those that are of such 
construction that a proper installation or 
system of attention is impossible ; but it 
will not apply to all, as a knowledge of 
the causes which lead to the laying of 
eggs outside the nests enables us to rem- 
edy that trouble by removing the cause. 

If the pen is properly equipped with 
properly-constructed nests, and the hens 
are not disturbed by an over-anxious at- 
tendant, there will be but few, if any, 
eggs laid outside the nests if the flock is 
in good condition. 

Eggs laid outside the nests, in the pen 
that is correctly equipped and attended, 
are laid by the poor layers whose records 
are not so valuable if obtained, which 
they can be by observation aud a study of 
the records. \i one or two overfat drones 
in a flock where the other layers are 
known cannot be ascertained by observa- 
tion, then this whole observation theory 
has absolutely no legs to stand upon, and 
Mr. Warren’s sole reliance falls flat; 
which he himself admits when he says 
that there must be more or less guess- 
work, even when traps are used. I havea 
record made by one pen of hens and 
pullets in the winter of ’98-’99 of 1368 
eges and zone laid outside the nests. 

Mr Warren has very evidently found 
this objection in the reported experiences 
of others, and has not realized that their 
experience was due to imperfect traps, an 
inadequate equipment, or too frequent 
attention; the first is generally responsible 
for the other two. 

Objection second: ‘“‘trap nests impose 
an unnecessary cruelty upon laying hens.”’ 


This is a broad assertion to make without 
qualifications. If Mr. Warren’s observa- 
tions have not taught him better than to 
assume that a laying hen always hops on- 
to a nest, lays an egg, (which he says is 
a great Strain upon the hen under the 
most favorable circumstances) and then 
hops off and takes a drink, he has not 
observed very closely. The laying hen 
desires and should have a chance to 
remain on the nest as long as she wishes; 
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not the case with the practical trap nest, 
properly installed and attended. It gives 
results that cannot possibly be obtained 
in any other way; it gives positive know- 
ledge in place of guess work observation, 
and does this in /ess time. : 

I am so situated that I cannot be with 


_my hens sufficiently to learn their value by 


undisturbed by her mates or the attend- | 


ant, unless removed for some good 
reason, such as to prevent broodiness, or 


hen. I have released many a hen in the 
afternoon that went on the nest in the 
morning and remained on the nest of her 


own free will without attempting to get | 


out. 

I have frequently, in my early experi- 
ments, so adjusted the trap device that 
the hen could free herself if she chose; 


yet she would be found on the nest quiet | 


and contented hours after she entered it. 

This is not always the case to be sure, 
but areasonable amount of regular atten- 
tion is all that is necessary and imposes 


no cruelty whatever in the properly con- | 


structed nest box. If trap nests caused 
suffering the high records which have 
been obtained by their use would not 
have been possible. And these records 
have the advantage over some others 
that they are authentic and do not bear 
the McNalty stamp. 

Every experienced poultry keeper 
knows that hens soon become accustomed 
to any regular system that is adopted, and 
this very characteristic is responsible for 
erroneous impressions of many who are 
using traps. Their nests are of such con- 
struction that frequent attention is 
necessary in order that the nests be 
available as needed; and the hens, 
frequently disturbed by this constant 
espionage, do not remain on the nests as 
contentedly as they would otherwise. 

Had Mr. Warren tested trap nests 
thoroughly he would have noticed that 
the hens do not always drink when 
released. They sometimes do and very 
often they do not. They drink if they 
are thirsty just the same as the others 
will unless that untrustworthy hired man 
forgot to provide the water. And by the 
way, is not that a strange argument to 
bring against trap nests that the hired 
man forges to let the hens out on a hot 
day? 
cause for making a change in that de- 
partment by getting a new hired man. 
Suppose the hired man forgets to feed 
and water the ‘‘suspects’”? in Mr. 
Warren’s four-foot cage? 


evidence for their indictment? 
Allhens do not suffer when voiding 
an egg, but some, especially if overfat, 


certainly do; and they want a_ considera- | 


That would seem to be sufficient | 


| observation, even approximately; but my 


records give it to me accurately. This 


very day | attempted to show a friend my 


champion layer ina flock of 28, and I 
could not find her, yet she was there. My 


|record book shows every egg that she 
to make the nest available for another | 


has laid since Jan. Ist, and she is known 
to us by her leg band although she has 
markings that I could soon learn to rec- 
ognize if | could be with my hens suffic- 
iently. 

My trap nests have been the means of 
so much saving of time for us that I could 
not possibly understand the time argu- 
ment applied against them did I not also 
understand the imperfect traps, the im- 


| practicable methods and the false theories 


from which these arguments have sprung. 
I amusing a trap and a system that is 
radically different from any that have come 
under Mr. Warren’s observation. 

This objection that trap nests are un- 
reliable, and take too much time, is the 
real, valid, easily proven objection to 
observation alone; and is not a_ well- 
founded objection to the trap nest idea. 
Some traps take too much time because 
they take more time than would be 
necessary with others. Some _ poultry 
keepers spend too much time with their 
traps because if they adopted better 
nests, and spent less time with them, 
their hens would lay better. But it does 
not require much thought to understand 
that even if all the signs which are sup- 
posed to indicate the laying hen were 
reliable (and they are not), that to profit 
by them, and become able to separate the 
good from the bad and perpetuate the 
best, would require the almost constant 
presence of the poultry keeper with his 
flocks. 

The fact that Mr. Warren uses and 
recommends a four-foot nest box; a trap 
nest as far as confinement is concerned, 
except that the hen is confined seven days 
against her will instead of a few hours 
voluntarily. This fact shows that even 
he finds observation inadequate to even 
ascertain ‘‘ which hens lay ’’ to say nothing 
of ‘‘ how many they lay.”’ 

This box or cage is used for ‘‘ suspects.” 
Now how is the market poultryman with 
a large flock going to corral his ‘‘sus- - 
pects?’’ He is obviously unable to spend 


'as much time petting his hens as the 


Would _ their | 
seven days’ incarceration yield sufficient 


ble rest afterward; which they will in-| 


variably take if allowed to do so. For 
this very reason the hen should not be 
handled while the egg is wet; but if it is 


necessary to remove her, it should be) 


done very gently so that she may take 
her rest outside the nest. 

Objection third: ‘‘ Trap nests take too 
much time.’’ Now that is an open 
question which, fortunately, Mr. Warren 
can only decide for himself. 
time is ‘‘too much time?’’ Logically it 
must be an amount of time that is un- 
warranted by the results obtained. If 
any appliance or any method requires 
more time than some other appliance or 
method which gives the same or better 
results then it can be reasonably said 
to take ‘‘too much time.” But that is 


breeder with small flocks, hence they are 
not so tame that he can pick them up at 
any time and put them in a cages to 
remain a week to see if they lay. He 
must either chase them into a corner, 
frightening the whole flock half to death, 
or else take them from the roosts at 
night—if he can find them. 

Then again in any flock of considera- 
ble size, that had not been culled by 
means of trap nests, there would be so 


| many ‘‘ suspects ’’ that the four-foot cage 
| would be inadequate to test them ‘‘one 


How much) 


| 


ata time.’’ It alsoseems reasonable to 
me that, unless very docile, a bird just 
about to lay or laying would be ‘set 
back’’ by such a radical change as a 
week’s confinement in a cage; but I con- 
fess that I have never tried the plan and 
never shall, as l|have a better one, and 
one that is more in accord with the laws 
of nature and common sense. 

Mr. Warren also makes another state- 
ment; he says that ‘‘a man cannot take a 
this mating, or how to intensify redness 
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hen out of a nest,’’ (it seems that she 
must be Zazez out; she doesn’t rush out 
to get that drink, ) “look at her leg band 
and make an entry in his account book 
in much less than a minute.’’ I don’t 
know what he considers much /ess than a 
minute, but a man can easily collect a 
number of eggs and record the numbers 
in one minute; his reference to the 
account book shows that he is not familiar 
with up-to-date methods of collecting 
eggs. 

But one minute seems to the gentle- 
man a fair estimate and he multiplys it by 
300 layers (not eggs) and obtains five 
hours asa result. If Mr. Warren ever 
succeeds in getting three hundred laying 
hens to lay three hundreds eggs every 
day he will have spent more time with 
them than the most enthulastic poultry 
keeper ever did with trap nests. And by 
the way, if I am not mistaken, Editor 
Jacobs of the Poultry Keeper was the 
author of this mathematical proposition, 
and he has met with a “‘ change of heart’ 
recently and is using and recommending 
Ideal Nest invented by the writer; where 
he once claimed that trap nests took too 
much time he now says that they are all 
right if properly installed; the fact that 
most of them cannot be properly installed 
does not affect the merits of this dis- 
cussion. 

But suppose it does take one minute 
per egg to attend to trap nests and keep 
the records ; isn’t it worth it to be able to 
account for each egg and the hen that 
laid it? To beable to send the drones 
to pot or pen them separately in order to 
improve their laying? To be able to 
breed from hens that we £zow are good 
layers, not merely in the breeding season 
but in the winter or the year through? To 
be able to breed from special hens, no 
matter how large or how mixed the flock, 
without the necessity of penning or mat- 
ing them separately? Many believe that 
itis. Those who imagine so many things 
that are not so in regard to the trap nest 
idea do not seem to “realize that all this 
attention is given during the regular work- 
ing day when we visit the pen to water, 
feed and perform the various duties which 
. pertain to successful poultry keeping. The 
hens are released from the trap nests as 
an incident of regular visits, which will be 
more or less frequent according to circum- 
stances, and the preferred system which 
the poultry keeper adopts. The book- 
keeping can be done ‘“‘ after hours’”’ when 
the slave to observation is hunting up 
““suspects ”’ on the roosts. 

Very much in evidence is the poultry 
keeper, who, with a twenty.or more years 
accumulation of theories, — loved because 
nursed so long, —examines somebody’s 
squirrel trap with a bunch of hay in it, 
smiles and walks away to become, in a 
few days, a perfect encyclopedia of trap 
nest knowledge ; favoring or condemning 
the individual : system as the case may be, 
yet knowing nothing about it in either case. 

There is absolutely no valid argument 
against the practical trap nest for any 
poultry keeper who can spend time 
enough with his hens to make them pay 
a profit from any standpoint. If continu- 
ous record keeping be not practicable for 
all, still the up-to-date trap nest is valua- 
ble at special times and for special pur- 
poses — and that is where the simple, 
inexpensive trap device, that can be ap- 
plied to any suitable nest box and be in- 
stantly put into or out of commission, 
comes in. 

Mr. Warren says that ‘‘ the business-like 
way is to make the fez the unit and not 
the individual bird.’’ The pen cannot 
be made a unit ; the individual bird is the 
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unit whether we recognize it or not. True, 
it is customary to reckon the whole pen 
together and strike an average ; butifthe 
pen contains ten layers and five non-lay- 
ers, and the pen yields seven eggs per 
day, we may say that fifteen hens laid 
seven eggs; but that won’t change the 
facts one ota; the seven eggs were laid 
by seven hens and the average is divided 
among the ten layers. When we make 
the fifteen the unit of average we are un- 
just to the layers and our mathematics are 
as incorrect as it would be to say that two 
and two are six. 

_Those five non-layers have no more to 
do with the number of eggs laid in that 
pen than would five hens in another state. 


They are out of place either in the pen or’ 


on the egg account book; continually 
overfed, and wrongfully given credit for 
work in which they have no part, except 
that their presence /essens the eens of 
the layers. 

Lastly, Mr. Warren says that ‘‘a man 


| 


who knows hens, who is round with his} 


hens every day, ought to be able to tell 
pretty well which ones lay and which do 
not.” 


It is very evident that what a man is | 


able to do and does do will be of more 
practical value to him than what he ought 
to be able to do. Also that being able to 
tell surely will be better than “‘prezty wed/.”” 
The experience of many practical poultry- 
men with trap nests for a number of years 
tends to show that ‘‘a man who knows 
hens,’’— his own hens, — thoroughly and 
individually, is aman who uses trap nests. 

That the claims made by any man with 
‘“an axe to grind’’ (and who has not?), 
are doubted by many is but natural; but he 
who allows his doubt to prevent him from 
investigating any device or method which, 
if the claims made by its promoters and 
friends are true, would benefit him, is 
standing in his own light. 

Mr. Warren believes in the 200-egg 


-hen, and that she is to be obtained by se- 
lection and breeding ; hence the trap nest’ 


is not his rival, but his ally ; and the ad- 
vocate of the trap nest idea is his friend: 
Many people do not believe that any 
hen ever laid 200 eggs in one year, much 
less than any flock ever averaged it ; so 
Mr. Warren can perhaps understand how 
those advocates of the individual system, 
who kzow its value, feel to have their 


claims discredited by those who, by intel-' 


ligence and training oughtto be able to 
appreciate its great possibilities and prac- 
tical worth, especially to the market poul- 
tryman and the ordinary poultrykeeper, 


They certainly do not have the time to’ 


learn and apply those rules of guidance 
which many expert breeders have found 
inadequate ; as their adoption and en- 
dorsement of trap nests proves conclu- 
sively. 

FRANK O. WELLCOME, 


Yarmouth, Me. 


Birds for Exhibition. 


All birds intended for exhibition this 
winter have been selected and are watched 
very closely. Some of them will not go 
to the show room and it will be necessary 
to get others to take their places. Such 
young birds as show the most prominent 
features will be selected for the show 
room. They will be watched as they 
progress and it may not be convenient to 
separate them from the others, they will 
get good care. The care given them will 
have much to do towards developing 
their best show qualities which, of course, 
cannot be brought out if it has not been 
bred in them. It never pays to take birds 
toa show room ina dingy or bad con- 


‘Claims upon the fowl’s 


dition; broken and missing feathers will 


always create suspicion and many judges 
will not pass on birds where feathers are 
missing. The legs should be clean and 
in good condition. Wehad some birds 
thrown out when we first tried to show 
them on account of ‘‘out of condition.’’ 
Their legs were not as smooth as the 
judge thought they . ought to be, 
and out they went. This was a lesson to 
us and we profited by it. 

The best exhibitors at poultry shows 
do not begin fitting their birds a day or 
two before they are started for the show 
room, but all along through the season 
they are given attention and watched for 
anything that will impair their condition 
as show birds. Asarule the man who 
catches up his birds and starts for a show 
with them will get left. Some birds will 


|naturally develop into show birds and 


happy is the breeder who knows enough 
to see it and have such. things happen in 
his management. Get ready now and 
keep up with the times. — Poultry Far- 
WUCY. 


Booming Breeds of Poultry. 


The trouble with booms and boomers 
is that more is claimed than the merits of - 
the fowl will warrant, and those who 
have been led by misrepresentations to 
purchase the breed, finding that some 
qualities are lacking seem to think that 
all qualities are lacking. This was the 
case with the Indian Game. It was a 
large, solidly built fowl, clothed in 
remarkably brilliant plumage, and pos- 
sessed of the meatiest body and breast of 
any of our recognized breeds. It was 
and is the prince among table fowls. 
But its admirers were not content to let 
it stand on its own qualities. One 
breeder hysterically claimed that it sur- 
passed every other fowl for general pur- 
poses. Another declared with great 
emphasis that it would outlay any breed, 
not excepting the wonderfully prolific 
Leghorn and Hamburg. Still another 
asserted that it had a figure more elegant 
and graceful than the Exhibition Game; 
while another vociferated that it would 
outgrow and outweigh even the Brahma. 
And so the public came to imagine that 
all good qualities, even the most antag- 
onistic, were to be found in this one 
breed. And people whose needs required 
a fowl like the Leghorn, purchased Indian 
Games for layers, “and those who would 


‘have been satisfied with the Plymouth 


Rock, sought in the Indian Game for 
the same or a better degree of the quali- 
ties that make up a general purpose fowl. 
But the one found eggs were not pro- 
duced so abundantly as they were by the 
Leghorns, and the other that after all the 
Plymouth Rock was not inferior as a 
general purpose fowl, and they became 
disgusted, and from admirers became 
detractors ot this admirable breed. 
Neglect and obscurity were the natural 
results. 

But the fowl has merits. It has beauty. 
It is, for certain purposes, unsurpassed. 
And from the obscurity into which this 
injudicious booming has thrust it, it 
seems now to be gradually emerging. 
Its present breeders, if wise, will learn a 
lesson from the past, and base their 
real merits. — HZ. 
S. Babcock, in Country Gentleman. 


Mr. W. H. cova moved from East 
Lebanon, Maine, to Forge Village, Mass., 
where he has purchased a large farm, 
which is to be devoted principally to poul- 
try. Mr. Scovil will be missed by his 
Maine friends, whose best wishes go with 
him to his new field of labor. 
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The columns of this paper are open to communica- 
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NOVEMBER, 1900. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 


Standing on the threshold of a new cen- 
tury, the poultryman may reasonably ask 
himself what the conditions will be when 
the cycle of time has made another revo- 
lution and the twentieth century passes 
into history. 

Can we look for such progress as has 
been made in the past century? Will the 
world in general improve its conditions, 
as l:s been done during this most re- 
markable epoch which is now drawing to 
a close? The contemplative mind may 
well ponder these questions, and the 
thinking man may be pardoned for indulg- 
ing in picturesque dreams, for if the future 
can be judged by the past, if the lamp of 
experience is to light the pathway of the 
future, must we not expect to continue in 
the work of improving each and every 
condition of things around us. Shall we 
do this, or shall we acknowledge that per- 
fection has already been attained and the 
millenium is at hand ? 

No ; there is yet a field for the careful 
worker. There are boundless fields of in- 
vestigation just appearing within our hori- 
zon, and when we have entered upon these 
we shall see all around us, other fields, 
each inviting us to enter and take up the 
work that is waiting for us. 

It may truly be acknowledged that the 
past fifteen or twentPyears has witnessed 
greater progress in poultry culture than 
did the century that preceded it, but can- 
not the next twenty equal or surpass it in 
its accomplishments ? There has yet been 


| try culture. 


no specimen that could be considered per- 
fect from the fancier’s standpoint, and we 
all admit that for practical purposes, we 
still have much to be desired. 

When the poultryman can thoroughly | 
understand all the problems of feeding 
and management, which are as yet but 
theories, and can easily produce numbers 
of 100-point specimens which shall possess | 
all the desired utility qualities, he may | 
begin to be in doubt as to further pro- 
gress in his calling. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


As we cast a retrospective glance over 
the nineteenth century, we can see sever- 
al mechanical inventions that have had 
an important part in the progress of poul- 
The incubator and brooder 
will naturally claim most attention for | 
placing the poultry industry on its present 
great commercial basis, although the cold 
storage system and transportation facili- | 
ties have been important factors in this 
line. Inventions that have made available 
cheaper forms of food have been of great 
assistance, and among these we can name 
those which have given us the by-products 
of those cereals used for human food, as 
well as those inventions like the clover 
and root cutters and bone mills. There is 
yet another invention which is destined to 
play an important part in the poultry 
work of the future — the trap nest. 

Flocks of poultry have had their egg- 
yield doubled by a three-years use of this 
invention, and at the same time, in the 
same flocks, great improvements have 
been made in the fancy or standard mark- 
ings. 


And yet many poultrymen are content | 
to let such opportunities for investigation 
and progress pass uuheeded, because all 
inventors of these useful appliances do 
not give to the world the product of their 
expensive study and experience which 
would not have begun except with the 
hope of realizing reasonable renumeration 
for the time and money used in perfecting 
the same. 


Other important factors in the great 
work have been the poultry associations 
which by their exhibitions have brought 
together those interested in this pursuit, 
and the keen competition has stimulated 
the best efforts of the most skillful breed- 
ers. 


There is yet another great cause for the 
present magnitude of the poultry industry 
and that is the able support given to it by 
the poultry press. Through this means, 
the breeders everywhere are kept in 
touch with each other’s work, and the 
knowledge is so well disseminated that 
to-day the secrets of success in poultry 
culture are hidden from no one who will 
read the literature devoted to the business 
in which he is engaged. 

Let us therefore begin the new century, 
determined to make the most of our op- 
portunities, and do our part to keep in line 
with the onward march of poultry progress. 


| Wyandottes, 


Prizes for Club Agents. 


In order to increase our subscription 
list during the winter season we shal 
offer the following prizes in addition to 
our regular liberal cash commission : 

First Prize—A pair of standard bred 
birds, winner’s choice of the following 
varieties : Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Black Langshans, White 
Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, or Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns; or will give a 
two-inch advertisement in this paper six 


| months. 


Second Prize — A 50-egg Incubator, or 


/a two-inch advertisement tour months. 


Third Prize — A cockerel of either of 
the breeds above named, or a two-inch 
advertisement three months. 

Fourth Prize— A setting of eggs (15 ) 
of either variety named, or a one inch 
advertisement three months. 

These prizes are given for the largest 


_clubs and are worth trying for. The win- 
| ter season is the best time to raise clubs. 
| Visit the poultry shows, or call on your 


acquaintances, who are keeping poultry 
or ever intend to do so. They need such 
a paper as the POULTRYMAN AND Po- 
MOLOGIST, and will subscribe for it with- 
out any urging. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


here is an opportunity for you to get a 
start in the poultry business by winning 
either of the prizes offered. The cash 
commission alone is good compensation 
for the time used in this work, and if you 
are among the winners, the prize may 
give you a start in business. 

We will furnish sample copies for any 
one who wishes to obtain subscribers on 
this offer and will mail full particulars to 
all who apply. The competition will 
close February 25th and the prize winners 
will be announced in the March number. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


The poultry show was held Dec. 12-14, 
and was as usual a most successful show. 
Among the members of this association 
are several fanciers of National reputation, 
and when such breeders as W. B. Davis, 
By OH. (87S. aoe Georse santa |e rie 
Thompson and their associates plan to 
have a good poultry show, they can 
easily do so. Indeed it would be a good 
show, if it was open only to these gentle- 
men. But the Haverhill Show is not a 
‘*one man show”? and these fanciers will 
give due credit to the breeders whose 
stock wins in competition with theirs. 
The writer made a short visit to this show 
and unfortunately did not secure the list 
of awards, hence can only give a_ brief 
mention of some of the more prominent 
exhibits. 

The American Class isa great feature 
of thisshow and W. B. Davis was on 
hand with a fine string of Barred Rocks. 
His cockerels show good shape and size, 
and that fine distinct barring which is so 
much sought, while his pullets are fine in 
form as well as color. 

In White Plymouth Rocks, E. H. & S. 
H. George had a magnificent line of 
birds of snowy whiteness. 

In White Wyandottes there was plenty 
of competition and it seemed to be close 
between Messrs. Hardy, Dwinnells and 
Thompson. : 

The other great class of American 
birds was the Rhode Island Reds. Here 
we found the birds of Gunston of Grove- 
land, Cass of Haverhill, Park of Methuen, 
and Todd of Lawrence and a few others, 
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and as might be imagined, it was no com- 
plete walkover for anyone. 

In Asiatic class the Light Brahmas were 
out in good foree, F. H. Foster, And- 
over, winning the Silver Cup for 10 high- 
est scoring birds of one variety. E.R 
Savary, Groveland, was a close com- 
petitor. 

F. H. Foster also showed a fine lot of 
Dark Brahmas. 

In Buff Leghorns nearly all prizes went 
to E. T. Perkins, Saco, Maine, with scores 
of 92,, 93%, etc. 

The Single Comb White Leghorns of 
Elliott & Hamilton. Peabody, Mass., 
and Geo. Grant, Adams, were closely 
matched with several very fine birds in 
the class. 

The writer accepted an invitation to 
visit some of the poultry farms and had 
the pleasure of handling some of Mr. 
Gunston’s R. I. Reds, for, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had about go birds in 
the show, there were many nice birds at 
home. Constitutional vigor is one of the 
prime considerations in his matings, and 
the testimonials from customers regard- 
ing fertility of eggs, etc., prove that he 
secures it. Mr. Gunston is thoroughly 
in love with his favorite breed and pre- 
dicts a great future for them because of 
their inherent utility qualities. ‘‘ By their 
works, ye shall know them.”’ 

At the farm of E. H. & S. H. George 
we saw many choice birds, old and young 
of both sexes, with that whiteness of 
plumage, which a few years ago was 
declared to be a rarity that could be 
obtained only accidentally, and which 
would lose itself in a single year’s breed- 
ing. On this farm it was the rule rather 
than the exception. 

At Mr. W. B. Davis’ farm we found 
the stock in excellent shape, and were 
especially pleased with a fine lot of 
cockerels of exhibition color ‘barred to 
skin with 20 bars to the inch’”’ as one ad- 
mirer puts it. Mr. Davis has solda num 
ber of choice birds to other exhibitors 
this season, but does not intend to sell 
his ées¢ birds. Constant improvement 
such as he is making, demands that the 
best be retained as breeders and with his 
high ideals, good judgment, and careful 
work we expect to see this improvement 
continue. 


How a Hen Feeds. 


Observe how the hen feeds when out 
on the range. It is first a blade of grass 
or leaf of clover, then a short chase for a 
grasshopper or cricket, says the ‘* Wa/- 
laces’ Farmer.’ She now discovers a 
soft spot in the soil which she believes 
worth investigating, and sets to work 
with the mining tools which nature has 
given her with a view of finding out if it 
is ‘‘pay dirt.”’ A fuzzy weed head is in 
her path and she stops to shatter down a 
few of the ripened seeds. She is drawn 
away from this repast by another grass- 
hopper, which springs down in front of 
her and jumps away again just in time to 
save himself from the dash which she has 
madeat him. In place of the grasshopper 
which she didn’t get, she nips another 
clover leaf or blade of grass. Thus the 
hen feeds a little at a time and consuming 
hours in obtaining a full meal. It seems 
that people who see this every day might 
know that throwing down a measure of 
shelled corn on a bare spot is not the 
proper way to feed the hens. And those 
who do this will receive conclusive proof 
that there is something wrong with their 
feeding during the time of year when the 
hen has no choice of food, but must live 
on what is given her by the owner. 


The Manchester (N. H.) Show. 


The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Manchester Poultry Association was held 
at the City Hall, Dec. 12-15. 

Although there were no very large 
classes numerically, the competition was 
in some classes close enough for comfort. 
Judging was by the decimal score card. 
Judges: D. J. Lambert, J. F. Watson, and 
Geo. P. Coffin. 


AWARDS. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. F. E. Colby, 
Bow Mills, N. H., rst and 2d, cock ; 1st, 
2d, 3d, 4th, cockerel; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
hen; ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, pullet; 1st and 2d, 
pen. F. H. Pettigrew, Manchester, 3d, 
cock ; 3d, pen. 
chester, 4th, cock. 

White P. Rocks. A.J. Fisher, Milford, 
Nis TEL, uty CoO! 2 msi, Bel, ZiGl, ain, Jae = 
Ist, pen. C. W. Davis, Manchester, 2d, 
cock ; 1st, cockerel ; rst, 2d, 4d, 4th, pul- 
let ; 2d, pen. 

Luff P. Rocks. 
cock ; 1st, 2d, 3d, hen. 
Manchester, 1st, cockerel ; 4th, hen ; 2d, 
pullet. Dr. C. W. Coolidge, Warner, N. 
H., 1st, pullet. 

White Wyandottes. W. B. Santord, 
Manchester, 1st and 4th, cock; 1st and 
4th, hen. C. E. Davis, Warner, 2d and 
3d, cock ; 2d and 3d, hen; rst, pen. A. 
R. Callahan, Manchester, ist, cockerel ; 
2d, pullet. W.S. Manning, Bedford, ist, 
pullet. N. F. Bean, New Boston, 2d, pen. 

Golden Wyandottes. W. B. Sanford. 
ist, cock ; 1st and 2d, cockerel; 1st and 
3d, pullet. W. S. Manning, 2d, cock; 
2d, cockerel ; 2d and 4th, pullet. 

Buff Wyandottes. W.S. Manning, 2d, 
cock ; 1st, cockerel; 3d, pullet. F. E. 
Rockwood, Reed’s Ferry, 1st and 2d, 
pullet ; 2d hen. C. E. Davis, 3d, hen. 

Silver Wyandottes. W. B. Sanford, rst, 
cock ; 1st, cockerel ; rst and 2d, hen ; rst, 
pullet ; rst, pen. W. A. Burgess, 2d, cock. 
J. W. Gillis, Dover, 2d, cockerel; 3d, 
hen ; 2d and 3d, pullet. 

Black Wyandottes. J. W. Lane, Con- 
cord, 1st, cockerel ; rst and 2d, pullet. 

Light Brahmas. A.J. Fisher, 1st, cock; 
rst, 2d, 3d, hen; rst, pullet; rst, pen. 

Dark Brahmas. E. L. Rose, New Bos- 
ton, rst, hen. 

Buff Cochins. ¥. H. Pettigrew, st, 
cock ; 1st, hen ; rst, pen. 

Partridge Cochins. K.S. Niven, Man- 
chester, 2d, cock ; 2d, hen. : 

Buff Orpingtons. W. D. Sargent, Mil- 
ford, 1st, cockerel ; 1st, pullet. 

Buff Laced Polish. N. H. Walker, 
Manchester, 1st, cockerel ; 1st, pullet. 

White Crested Black Polish. W. C. 
Eaton, Nashua, 1st, cock. N. H. Walker, 
1st, cockerel ; rst, hen ; rst, pullet. 

Single Comb, R. Ll. Reds. A.J. Fisher, 
Ist, cock ; 1st, cockerel ; 2d, hen; 2d, pul- 
let. F. E. Manning, 2d, cock ; 4th, cock- 
erel ; 1st and 3d, pullet. W. E. Fisher, 
Nashua, 2d, cockerel. J. W. Gillis, 3d, 
cockerel. A.W. Bond, Manchester, 1st, 
hen ; Ist, pen. 

Rose Comb, R. I. Reds. A.W. Bond, 
Manchester, 1st cock; 1st, hen; rst, 2d, 
3d, pullet ; 3d, pen. W. E. Hooper, Ist, 


cockerel. F.H. Pettigrew, 1st, pen. C. 
E. Davis, 2d, pen. 
S. GC. White Leghorns. A. J. Fisher, 


ist, cock ; 1st, cockerel ; rst and 3d, hen ; 
ist, 2d, 3d, pullet ; 1st, pen. Greene Bros., 
Leominster, Mass., 2d, cockerel; 2d, 
hen; 4th, pullet; F. H. Pettigrew, 2d, 


pen. 

R. C. White Leghorns. W.H. Heath, 
Manchester, 1st, cock; rst, cockerel; Ist, 
hen; Ist, pullet. 

R. C. Brown Leghorns. Roy H. Buss, 


G. D. Woodbury, Man- | 


G. D. Woodbury, 2d, | 
J. T. Desmond, | 


East Acworth, N. H., 1st, cockerel; Ist, 
2d, 3d, 4th, pullet; W. H. Heath, st, 


pen. 

Buff Leghorns. N. H. Walker, st, 
cock; rst, 3d, cockerel: 1st, 3d, pullet; 
rst, 3d, hen. C.H. Colby, Milford, 2d, 
3d, cock; 2d, cockerel; 2d, hen; 2d, 4th, 
pullet. 

Black Minorcas. G.S. Wilson, Man- 
chester, 1st, cock; rst, cockerel; 1st, hen; 


ist, pullet. 


Cornish Indian Games. N.H. Walker, 
Ist, cock; rst, hen. S.H. Blodgett, So. 
Lincoln, Mass., 2d, cock; 2d, cockerel; 
rst, pullet: 1st pen. 


White Indian Games. S. H. Blodgett, 


| all prizes. 


k. C. Black Minorcas. G.S. Wilson, 
pen, tst. 
Hloudans. A.J. Fisher, 1st, cock; 1st, 


| cockerel; ist, hen; 1st, pullet; 1st, pen. 


Ss Sk AOR Ss Os Nelo Wines 
Manchester, ist, 2d, 3d, pullet. 


Golden Polish. N. H. Walker, ist, 
cock; 1st, hen. 
Golden Bearded Polish, N. H. Walk- 


er, 1st, cock; rst, hen. 

American Dominiques. B. N. Paige, 
Francestown, N. H., tst, 2d, cockerels; 
1st, hen; rst, 2d, pullet; rst, pen. 

Buff Wonders. G. S. Wilson, 
prizes. 

Buff Cochin Bantams. W. D. Sargent, 
1st, cock ; 3d, hen. G. D. Woodbury, 
2d, cock ; 3d and 4th, cockerel ; 1st, hen ; 
rst and 2d, pullet. Dr. C. W. Coolidge, 
ist, cockerel ; 4th, hen ; 4th, pullet; 1st 
and 2d, pens. N. H. Walker, 3d, cock ; 
2d, hen. L. W. Davison, Nashua, 2d, 
cockerel ; 3d, pullet. 

Black Cochin Bantams. L. W. Davi- 
son, ist, cockerel; Ist, pen. (Es 1D. 
Woodbury, rst, pullet. 

White Cochin Bantams N H. Walk- 
er, rst, cock. Greene Bros., 1st, cock- 
erel; rst, hen; 1st pullet. L. W. Davis- 
son, 2d, cockerel; 2d, pullet. G. D. 
Woodbury, 3d, cockerel ; 3d, pullet. 

White Polish Bantams. N. H. Walker, 
st, hen; rst, pullet. 


all 


Silver Seabright Bantams. W. B. 
Sanford, 1st, cock ; 1st, hen. 
Golden Seabright Bantams. N. H. 


Walker, 1st, 2d and 3d, cock; 1st, 2d 
and 3d, hens. 

Rose Comb Black Bantams. N. H. 
Walker, 1st, cock ; 1st, cockerel ; 1st and 
2d, hens; 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th, pullet. 

B. B. R. Game Bantams. C.H. Col- 
burn, Manchester, 1st, cock ; rst and 2d, 
cockerel; 1st, hen; 1st and 4th, pullet ; 
1st, pen. David Horsfall, Manchester, 
3d and 4th, cockerel ; 2d, hen; 2d and 
3d, pullet. 

Partridge Cochin Bantams.  \.. 
Davison, 2d and 3d, pullets. 

Pekin Ducks. Corey & Hoy, tst, old; 
C. E. Davies, Manchester, rst, young. 

Belgian Hares. J. M. Lurvey, Goff’s 
Falls, rst, buck ; 1st doe. C. H. Tobie, 
Manchester, 2d, buck. D. J. Keefe, 
Goff’s Falls, 2d, doe. 

Peruvian Guinea Pigs, 


W. 


White Lop- 


eared, and Angora Rabbits. All prizes 
to C. H. Tobie. 
Common Guinea Pigs. ¥. H. Petti- 


grew, all. 


We had hoped to be able to announce 
in this issue that there would be a show 
in Lewiston, Maine, this season. There 
is a strong indication that a Maine Poul- 
try Association will be formed and if it is 
possible a show will be held the first 
week in-February. Our January issue 
will tell all about it. 

The shows at Lynn and Beverly will 
each be held Jan. 1-4, 1gor. 
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«Short Term’? Fanciers. 


Many an old time fancier can look back 
over his many years of experience and 
recall to mind many a person who has 
been interested in the ‘“‘tancy’’ for a few 
years and then dropped out. People 
who had the “‘ fever’? in a severe form, 
and were certain it would last them their 
lifetime. They were full of ambition to 
excel in the showroom, and planned to 
produce birds that would be unequalled 
in quality, birds that would bring them 
both fame and fortune. But they drop- 
ped out and were soon forgotten by the 
poultry world. Most old fanciers can 
recall such people. They are coming 
and going all the time, and might be 
termed the “‘transients”’ of the fraternity. 
The ‘‘short term’ fanciers. They last 
but afew years, and some of them in 
dropping out speak disparagingly otf the 
industry, creating the impression, as far 
as lies within their power, that there is 
neither pleasure nor profit in the breed- 
ing of thoroughbred poultry, and naturally 
cause people to inquire if there is any 
truth in what they say, and to ask where 
the fault lies — in them or in the industry. 


THE FAULT THEIR OWN. 


It will, however, require but little in- 
vestigation to convince any fair minded 
person that the fault lies at their door, 
and not at the door of industry. That 
they do not make a success of their ven- 
ture in the poultry line is their own fault, 
and should they adopt the same plan of 
action in any other line of business, 
failure would be as certain. They start 
out with the idea thatit is different from 
any other line of work; that it does not 
require either experience, capital or time 
to make a success of it. They seem to 
think that a season or two should place 
them at the top of the ladder; that in that 
time they should be able to produce birds 


them in the show room, and command 


prices that will fill their pockets with the | 
They fail to realize their | 
“bright dream’’ and become discour- | 
And without investigation as to | 


‘all needful.’’ 


aged. 
the reason of their failure, they give up 
the business and drop out of the ‘‘ faney”’ 
before they have ever really been in it. 


persons who are ever ready to speak a 
word against the poultry industry, saying 
that they have tried it and know from 
experience thatit is a fraud and a delusion. 
It does not seem to make any difference 
whether such people go into the “‘fancy’’ 


result is the same, They expect im- 
mediate results and cannot see why they 
should not have as good success as the 
fancier who has had years of experience. 
They cannot understand that experience 
counts in this industry the same as in any 
other, but seem to think that a profitable 
business can be built up in one season, and 
that one season’s experience in mating up 
breeding stock, caring for chicks, and 
looking after the welfare of the old birds 
is all that is necessary to make them ex- 
perts in the business and to put them in 
possession of all knowledge connected 
with such work. They simply under-esti- 
mate the character and importance of the 
poultry industry and do not realize that 
IT IS A SCIENCE. 
the breeding of thoroughbred poultry to 
the extent of the production of first-class 
specimens season after season, is a Sci- 
ence, and requires a knowledge that can 
only be gained by experience. The sub- 
ject of matings is in itself a science, 


/shelves, and could not do business any | 
| more than could such a merchant. 


: : : : ‘then will it present no more difficulties 
of the best quality, birds that will win for | - 


| most any other, and mainly because they 


5 >. | do not look upon it as they would upon any 
In thus dropping out, they join a class of | 


| must be treated the same as any other 


: £ | enterprise, and can then be made success- | 
as a source of pleasure or profit, the| 


| his ‘‘ goods,’’ then advertise them prop- 


and cannot be learned in a Season (emtee eee to many men who have gone 


or two, and can only be learned through | 
experience. The knowledge of others is, 
of course, of much benefit, but each fan- | 
cier must learn by actual experience in 
his own yards, the best plan of mating. 
He must study the character and tenden- 
cies of the variety he breeds ; must learn 
from his fajlures as well as from his suc- 
cesses how best to work in the future. 
The best of fanciers will have his poor 
seasons when everything will seem to go 
wrong, but he will profit from such sea- | 
sons in the experience gained, and will 
be better prepared to lessen the chances | 
of failure in the future. To the man 
who goes into the breeding of fancy 
poultry as a business, it is necessary that | 
he be able to produce each season a) 
quality of birds that will meet the de-| 
mand of the market, both in the way of 
stock for the show room and the breed- 
ing yard; if he cannot produce such | 
stock he has nothing to offer the fancy 
poultry public, and cannot realize any | 
profit from his undertaking. Without 
the ability to produce such stock he is 
without ‘‘ goods” to sell, and would be 
like a merchant without goods upon his 


It is 
at this point that so many fail, they cannot 
learn to produce the ‘‘ goods,’’ and, of 
course, cannot do business. There is no | 
trouble in disposing of really first-class 
birds. The trouble is in producing such 
birds. It really is a science, and when so 
considered, and efforts made to master it 
the same as with any other science, suc- | 
cess is almost certain to follow, and bring | 
both pleasure and profit. When fanciers | 
will look upon it as upon any other bust- | 
ness and go about the work of mastering | 
it as they would the details of other lines, 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 


than any other business, and prove as re- 
numerative, and as full of pleasure. The 
trouble often is that people think anything | 
in the poultry line requires but little time 
and labor and can be learned by any one. 
The fact is, however, that fewer men are 
successful in the poultry business than inal- 


other business and do not attempt to 
conduct upon business principles. It can 
be made a very profitable business, but 
not by the man who thinks he can give it 
but little of his time and attention. It 


ful. It requires time, study and capital. 
The fancier must first learn to produce 


erly and treat his customers right, and he 
need not fear that success will not come | 
his way. If one attempts to work in poul- 
try asa ‘“‘side issue’’ he should do so 
only to the extent that his time will per- 
mit, and not overdo the matter, and at- 
tempt more than his time will permit. If 
he does, his venture will likely prove a 
failure and had much better not been at- 
tempted. No man likes to make a failure 
of anything he may attempt. It takes 
time to become a successful breeder 
of fancy poultry, no matter whether for 
pleasure or for profit, and the more thor- 
oughly a man realizes this fact the less 
liable is he to make a failure of any ven- 
ture along this line. _Andas a_ business 
standpoint, with a full knowledge of what 
is required to make it asuccess. Itis then 
the same as any other business and may 
be depended upon to return a profit in 
proportion to the time, energy and _capi- 
tal put into it. It has proven a profitable 


about it in a business-like way, and has 
also proven a failure to many a man who 
has under-estimated its importance and 
the necessity of a thorough knowledge 
concerning it. It holds forth no induce- 
ments to the man who would like to get 
through life without work. It is not the 
business for a lazy man, but for the man 
who is willing to give it time, study, and 
energy of both mind and body, looking 
upon it as a business to be conducted 
upon business principles.— Poultry Her- 


| ald. 


Science or Sense in Breeding Applied 
to White Plymouth Rocks. 


It is generally conceded that almost 


|any point desired in the make up of a 


fowl can be obtained by scientific or 
sensible breeding. 

However, the fancier, or the breeder 
that has control of the stock must be in 


love with his business, a fair judge of 


|the breed he is handling, and last, 
but by no means least, must be a 
thinker. Particularly is this the case 


with the White Rocks, for which this 
article is written, as the breed is not yet 
so old but what they are easily set back 
instead of brought forward by a slight 
mistake in mating, viz: bring out the 
stubs on the legs of chicks by heading 
pen with cock of unknown blood; also 
getting brassy plumage in the same man- 
ner, and various other defects that we 
all run up against. I shall write of but 
few points that I have personally seen in 
my breeding experience either intensified 
or completely eradicated. 

The breeder’s judgment must be 
brought forward in order to retain the 


| desirable qualities or to discard the un- 


desirable. He must think, and think 
hard, then think again to enable him. to 
back up his judgment and obtain the re- 
sults sought, as color, size, shape, pro- 
ductiveness, etc. He must be up to his 
neck in love with his chosen business 
or he will become disgusted and discour- 
aged and give up in dispair, as it takes 
several generations to permanently breed 
out a defect or breed in a desirable qual- 
ity that may be relied upon to any cer- 
tain degree. 

In fowls as in dogs, swine, horses or in 
fact in all animal kind there are differ- 
ent families of the same breed, and I have 
owned specimens of a family of poor lay- 
ers, that were almost ideal birds, beauti- 
ful in shape, comb, etc., pure white in 
plumage, but worthless as egg producers, 
ofa lazy disposition, but susceptible to 
the forcing process for eggs if handled 


|rightly. And I have retained the shape, 


whiteness of plumage, etc., eradicated the 
streak of laziness and so intensified the 
productive qualities, that in the third 
generation I have produced from these 
individual fowls that were not obliged to 
be forced, but were in themselves ex- 
ceptionally good layers. I have had hens 
in my yards that were persistent sitters, 
spending one half the summer on the 
nest or in the ‘‘ pen,’’ but whose make-up 
in general was excellent, and as individu- 
als made good show specimens. I have 
seen their offspring of the third genera- 
tion with the broodiness almost entirely 
eradicated. 

There are many points to look after in 
producing a strain of White Plymouth 
Rocks and these lines may set some _ be- 
ginners or even some brother fancier to 
thinking, how to overcome the various 
problems presented, how to eradicate 
these stubs on the legs of chicks from 
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’ 
of face and comb or color of leg, yet re- 
tain that pure white plumage in that, and 
how to get the size and shape and to 
eradicate broodiness and intensify pro- 
ductiveness. All these things can be met 
and overcome with perseverance and the 
aid of time. The White Rocks are con- 
sidered by “‘ many’’ to be the best general 
purpose fowl on earth, and by sensible 
scientific breeding and mating can be 
placed where “‘all’’ will say the White 
Rock is King. — Z. C. Norton in National 
Fanciers Journal. 


The Embden Goose 


Is the handsomest member of the poul- 
try world, as well as the most profitable. 
This is a broad assertion, we know, but 
backed by the bird itself with its pure 
white plumage, meek blue eyes, pink or 
flesh colored bill, legs and feet, mammoth 
in size yet as graceful as the swan and as 
quiet and gentle in manner. The profitis 
not only in the high price this bird com- 
mands, both as breeding stock and dressed 
for the market, but also in the quality and 
quantity of the feathers and down they 
furnish. It may be considered heathenish 
to pluck them, but as everything lives by 
the downfal or suffering of something else, 
I say that it is no more cruel than many 
other deeds, and if carefully done, it is a 
relief to them during warm weather, 
and if cared for does not hurt them even in 
fall and winter. My Embdens are picked 
regularly every six weeks, excepting 
the laying season. The feathers I sell on 
the market at 50 cents per pound, as they 
‘are pure white and very fine. The down 
affords the nicest of home luxuries in the 
form of beds, pillows and comforts. And 
many are the questions and thanks from 
the weary wayfarer who has been shel- 
tered over night, about that bed, saying I 
never slept like that since babyhood when 
I was rocked in my downy crib. Then I 
explain that the bed, pillows and covering 
is of down, furnished by my beautiful 
Embden Geese. 

We believe in the single mating in the 
Embden family, although one male to 
two or three females is often used, and 
we find them to be better breeders at the 
age of from two to eight years, and 
weights for the male from thirteen to 
seventeen pounds and females eleven to 
fourteen pounds, while the standard calls 
for twenty-pound males and eighteen- 
pound females. These can be obtained 
with age and for exhibition purposes, but 
from a practical standpoint are not so val- 
uable. They are good layers, usually be- 
ginning in February and lay through May, 
if not allowed to set. We do not let them 
incubate, but leave this to the kind moth- 
er hen, also to rear the goslings, which 
are very hardy and entirely free from dis- 
eases. We know of nothing more deli- 
cious for the Thanksgiving or Christmas 
dinner than one of these Embden goslings. 
—Poultry and Belgian Hare Standard. 


The Light Brahma in the Show Room. 


I am glad to see that there is a renewed 
interest in this breed and that the classes 
are filling better than for years. At New 
York this year the Light Brahma class 
was the best in the show and almost as 
large as the Barred Rock class, which, 
while it exceeded it in numbers did not 
equal it in quality. The winning type of 
Light Brahmas at the big eastern shows 
has been gradually undergoing a change 
in late years, the loose feathered birds are 
now on top though strongly condemned 
by some as being too ‘‘cochiny.’’ I do 
not think this is quite the correct word 
since it is possible to breed them loose 


feathered without the cushion, which is 
the breed mark of the cochin. 


There has been a big improvement in| 


Light Brahma hackles in late years and 
they have been brought to such perfection 
that I have seen some that it would be al- 
most impossible to improve. I havesome 
feathers in which the white lacing is clear, 
sharp and well defined and the black cen- 
ter has a clear cut edge and extends well 
up on the fluff without a break or bar of 
white or gray as is usually seen. 

The back, breast, and body must be 
smooth and give a nicely rounded appear- 
ance to the bird, giving the effect of a 
deep, full, broad-breasted bird. When in 
show condition the bird should be 
“smoothed up’’ as I call it, all feathers 
fully developed and of equal length. 
Picking too many feathers out betore 
showing will spoil this effect and I prefer 
leaving some faulty feathers in the back 
rather than pull them out-and spofl the 
surface. As the present demand is for 
birds with very black wings and tails and 
with the black in hackle and coverts a 


Geese — The Standard Varieties. 


From all the Standard varieties of geese 
only three amount to anything, market 
value being considered — all the others 
are destined either to be ornamental or 
breeding conundrums. 

The Toulouse, closely followed by the 
Embdens and the Africans, is the most 
popular and profitable goose, all leading 
utility points well compared. 

The Embdens, because they are snow 
white and as a consequence more of a 
profit producer in the feather line, and 
because they are majestic in appearance 
are often leading in popularity in some 
localities. They come near the swan in 


' general appearance and for that reason, 


deep jet, we find it difficult to breed them | ; ; 
ee /twenty pounds and just as is demanded 


up to these requirements without more 
or less black in the web of the feathers in 
the back. This is not a serious defect in 
the eyes of some of our best judges as 
long as the surface color is absolutely 
clean. There is quite a difference in 
judges on this score, some disqualifying a 
bird for what another would call scarcely 
a defect. The first prize Boston pullet 
this year had a number of jet black spots 
on the web of the feather in the back but 
they were underneath, out of sight-~—in 
surface color she was pure white. A bird 
differing from her but little in this respect 
was passed in another big eastern show 
for ‘‘black in back.’’ I think, however, 
that if we keep the surface clean and 
white we should not strive too hard to 
keep it out of the under-color as it is an 
almost necessary accompaniment to the 
deep black wings, tails and hackles we 
all admire so much. Speaking of wings 
the Standard calls for female wing 
flights ‘‘ black and white, black to pre- 
dominate.’’?’ This sounds as though 51 
per cent of black would make a perfect 
wing, but I have bred them with solid 
black flights and in common with lots of 
other breeders I vastly prefer them. Vast 
improvement has been made in the tail 
coverts of pullets until it is now no un- 
common sight to see them with two 
splendid, regular, rows of jet black cov- 
erts laced with pure white. 

Main tail feathers should be solid 
black clear to the skin and not tipped 
with white on the outer end. Such tails 
are the crowning glory of the Light 
Brahma pullet. I have raised a number 
of such birds and you will not find them 
so hard to breed if you have the right 
stock and are not too finicky over a little 
dark undercolor or a few black spots in 
in the covered part of feathers. ‘‘The 
advanced type”’ (as McGrew calls it ) of 
Brahma shows a marked tendency to an 
excess of looseness in the fluff. This is 
rather hard to deal with, especially in old 
hens and still hold the round, smooth ap- 
pearance and the heavy toe feathering. 
Middle toe feathering by the way, has 
ceased to be the difficulty it once was 
and the Brahma of today is well blessed 
in this respect. There is little danger of 
overdoing it, however, if we stop as soon 
as signs of vulture hocks appear. 
Well-feathered feet put a fitting finish to 
the Brahma that stamps it as an Asiatic 
and in our endeavors to avoid the Cochin 
type we must not lose sight of what 
might be called the Asiatic type.—lnland 
Poultry Journal. 


where the ornamental is combined with 
the useful, are sought after. 

The African, a comparatively new va- 
riety, as far as this country is concerned, 
is, so to speak, an enlarged Brown China, 
dewlap having been added. In weight 
they must balance the scales with either 
the Embdens or the Toulouse. That 
means, old ganders must weigh at least 


for the other two varieties; old geese 
should weigh eighteen pounds, the only 
difference being apparent in the young 
stock. Embden and Toulouse ganders 
should tip the scale at eighteen pounds, 
and African ganders, when young, are 
satisfactory at sixteen pounds. ‘The first 
mentioned two varieties call for sixteen 
and fifteen pounds weight respectively in 
the young goose, while the young African 
mother-to-be is allowed to pass judgment 
at fourteen pounds. I mention this dis- 
parity in weight, because it is queer, to 
say the least, as all differences in the 
young state are overcome when the spec- 
imen matures. The weight clause of the 
Standard needs adjustment, in my humble 
opinion, especially as it counts for twenty- 
five points, or one-fourth of the entire 
bird. lI ask the simple question, is it 
proper to handicap the Africans with an 
excessive weight in the old birds, if the 
young, witha natural grown bone and 
muscle cannot stand. the weight in pro- 
portion? Would it not be better to cater 
to an eighteen pound old African gan- 
der and have all other weights in propor- 
tion? If desired, as soon as established, the 
additional two pounds could be added. 
It is the general sight at the fall fairs to 
fine undersized Africans, or as the major- 
ity of onlookers would say, good sized 
Brown China. This fact tends to retard 
the Africans from a healthy growth. 

The Wild or Canada and the Egyptian 
goose conclude the Standard varieties. 
Both are only ornamental. Both are not 
easy to breed, to say the least, and both 
are better out of the Standard than in it. 
No one breeds them except the man who 
make it a profession to follow the shows 
and who aims to get his reward out of the 
premiums, and, even in that case, I am 
wrong, for seldom he breeds them if he 
can import or purchase them from a bird 
store. 

To raise geese, we should not get away 
from the Embdens, the Toulouse and the 
Africans. The Chinas are too small to 
pay for their keep and worry. Embdens 
and Toulouse may be raised in a brooder 
ifa moderate sized run is given them. 
Feed unlimitedgreens. Try them, reader, 
another year. ‘‘ Geese turn pasture into 
money.’ — Zheo. F. Jager, in Inland 
Poultry Journal. 
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DRESSED POULTRY AT THE BOSTON 
SHOW. 


Classification and Premiums for Dressed | 
Poultry, Eggs, etc. 


This department will be under the charge 
of a practical poultry dealer, and all stock 
intended for exhibition must be sent di- 
rect to the hall. 

In order to encourage this department 
of the Boston show, no entry fee will be} 
charged, and it is the desire of the man- 
agement that fanciers of thoroughbred 
poultry should make exhibits of dressed 
poultry and eggs, as well as the practical | 
poultryman. Entries close Jan. 14th. 

The general rules and regulations of the 
society will apply to dressed poultry and 
eggs. 

The association will give to exhibits all 
possible care, but will not be responsible 
for eggs or carcasses, if broken, spoiled, 
stolen or in any way injured. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promot- | 
ing Agriculture has kindly donated $100 
to be awarded in premiums. | 

N, B,—There must be more than three | 
entries in each and all classes or the first 
prize money will be withheld, but first | 
prize ribbon given and second prize mon- 
ey paid. Very Highly Commended, | 
Highly Commended, and Commended 
ribbons will be awarded to such exhibits | 
as the judge deems worthy. 

In making entries of poultry, the name 
of the breed or variety must be specified ; 
if stock is crossbred the breeding must be 
stated ; if of no particular breeding it 
should denominated mongrel. 

In making entries of eggs the name of 
the breed, variety or kind of hens from 
which they came must be stated. 

Each exhibit competing for a_ prize, 
(except for the dealers’ display of poultry, 
game, etc.), must be the product of the 
exhibitor; poultry hatched and reared by | 
him, and eggs from his own hens. 

Heaviest, best meated and best dressed 
turkey, old, male or female. ist prize $2, 
2d $1. 

Heaviest, best meated and best dressed 
turkey, young, male or female. st prize 
$2, 2d $1. 

Best meated and best dressed capon, | 
size and weight to be considered. ist | 
$3, 2d $2, 3d $1. | 

Best meated and best dressed capon 
raised in Massachusetts, size and weight 
to be considered. 1st prize $2, 2d $1. 

Best meated and best dressed goose or 
gander, any breed. ist prize $3, 2d $2. 

Best pair of chickens, any breed or 
kind, softness of flesh, color of skin and | 
legs, and quality of dressing to be con- 
sidered. st prize $5, 2d $3, 3d $2. 

Best pair of fowl, any breed or kind, 
quality of flesh, color of skin, method of | 
dressing and size to be considered. st 
prize $5, 2d $3, 3d $r. 

Heaviest and best dressed pair ot fowl. | 
ist prize $2, 2d $1, 


Best meated and best colored broilers | 
ranging from 2% to 3% Ibs. per pair. 
ist prize $3, 2d $2. 

3est meated and best colored pair of | 
squab broilers, 1% Ibs. or under. 1st} 
prize $2, 2d $r. 

Best meated and best colored pair of 


young ducks, any breed, size and quality 
of flesh to be considered. 1st prize $3, 
2d $2. 

One-half dozen 
dressed squabs. 

Largest 
squabs, 
prize $2. 


largest and _ fattest 
Ist prize $2, 2d $1. 

and best display of dressed 
not less than two dozen. st 


| mas, $2 
| variety, $2. 


| legs, and perfection of dressing, 
| considered. 


| poultry show in Maine this winter, 


| to be at least another association formed 


| the St. 


| 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Same rules will apply to these specials | 


| as to regular classes. 


For the most yellow skinned and yel- 
| low legged pair of chickens, $2. 

For best meated pair chickens—Brah- 
; Cochins, $2 ; Plymouth Rocks, 
$2; Wyandottes, $2; any other named 


of skin’ and 
to be 


Softness of flesh, color 


For the most yellow skinned and yel- 
low legged pair of fowl, $2. 

For best pair fowl — Brahmas, $2 ; Co- 
chins, $2 ; Plymouth Rocks, $2; Wyan-| 
dottes, $2 ; any other variety, $2. 

Quality of flesh, skin, and legs, and 
perfection of dressing, to be considered. 

Most yellow skinned and yellow legged 


| pair of broilers, $2. 


For largest and best display of dressed 
poultry, bred and produced by one ex-| 
hibitor, $ro. 

For largest and best display of dressed | 
poultry, game, etc., by dealers, an en- 


| graved ‘diploma. 


EGGS. 
For best one dozen brown eggs. Ist} 
| prize $2, 2d 1. 
For best one dozen white eggs. Ist. 


prize $2, 2d $1. 
For darkest colored one dozen brown | 
eggs, $2. 
For whitest one dozen eggs, $2. 
For best and heaviest thirty dozen case | 
of fancy fresh brown eggs, $10. 
For best and and heaviest thirty dozen 
case of fancy fresh white eggs, $10. 
For best one dozen duck eggs. 
prize $2, 2d $1. 


1st 


SPECIAL PRIZES FOR EGGS. 

Same rules will apply as to regular 
classes. 

For best one dozen Brahma eggs any 
variety, $2. 

For best one dozen Cochin eggs any 
variety, $2. 

For best one dozen Wyandotte eggs 
any variety, $2. 

For best one dozen Plymouth Rock 
eggs any variety, $2. 

For best one dozen Leghorn eggs any 
variety, $2. 

For best one dozen eggs, 
pure bred variety, $2. 

For best one dozen eggs from any kind 
crossbred hens, $2. 


any other 


We Need a Maine Poultry Association. 


Editor Poultryman and Pomologist: 

I have been interested in what has been | 
written in regard to holding another 
for I 
am another who believes that there ought 


in the State, say in the western part, in 


some poultry centre. Mr. Jones of | 
| Calais, in a recent issue, writes of the 
success of the association they have in 


Croix valley. Their enterprise 
and success it seems ought to cause 
another association to be formed and) 
hold a show this winter. This would} 
give the breeders of the Pine Tree State 
State a better chance to come together 
and compare their stock, and arouse a 
greater interest in this fascinating pur- 
suit. Wouldn't it create a greater de- 
mand for standard bred fowls? I believe 
it is worth all it costs to an amateur breed- 
er to put some birds into a show and have 
them scored bya competent judge. Then | 
if he wins a prize he is so much ahead. 


/ much 
| better birds than I 
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Won't he stand a much better show to sell 


eggs and stock than the breeder who does 
not show or has no show record ? 

Maine has many breeders of standard 
bred poultry and many more extra fine 
fowls. Some of the breeders have shown 
at New England’s greatest show, Boston, 
and the fowls have won highest honors in 
their classes. How can Maine breeders 
make a better start to show the merits of 


| their fowls than to organize and hold a 
' show in this section of the state, 


not too 
far away from where her only poultry 
paper is published ? 

The New England fair was held last fall 
in Maine, but this state did not begin to 
make the showing in poultry that Massa- 
chusetts did if l remember correctly. Sure- 
ly we need more life in the work. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Business Points: 


Mr. C. N. Paige, Francestown, N. H., 
exhibited a ‘string of his American Dom- 
iniques at the Manchester Show, and 
made his usual sweep of prizes. His 
Dominiques are not only fine show birds 
but are also excellent utility fowl. He 
has some good stock for sale at moderate 
prices. 

A. J. Fisher, Milford, N. H., has added 
a grand flock of Houdans to his list of 
breeds. These were formerly owned by 
Mr. Tarbell, whom our readers know as 
an advertiser. Mr. Fisher can offer some 
bargains in Houdans, including some 
choice prize winners. 

C. W. Coolidge, Warner, N. H., 
breeds Buff Plymouth Rocks, and Buff 
Cochin Bantams, and has produced some 
choice stock this season. Look up his 
ad. in this issue. 

Mr. H. W. Gunston, Groveland, Mass., 
secured a good share of the premiums on 
R. I. Reds at the Haverhill Show, in com- 
petition with some of the best stock in 
New England. We are informed that he 
refused $50.00 for his cockerel ‘‘Rob 
Roy,’’ which has won ist at the New 
England Fair, Newburyport Fair, Ames- 
bury Fair, and Brockton. 

The Old Homestead Brooder is on ex- 
hibition this year at some of the promi- 
nent shows in New England and New 
York. This brooder has many features 
totally unlike any other, and is certainly 
a successful ‘‘mother’’ for the chicks. 
Our readers who contemplate using 
brooders the coming season should look 
up the Old Homestead before purchasing. 

Satisfied customers in several states 


| praise the quality of stock which J. W. 
| Lowell, Gardiner, 
| D. W. Bullock, Pawtucket, R. 
‘The birds arrived this day in good con- 


Me., is sending out. 


I., says: 


dition and am well pleased with them.” 
F. H. Marston, East Wilton, Me., says: 
‘*Cockerels arrived all right, am very 
pleased with them. They are 
expected for the 
price.’ Mr. Lowell aims to please his 
customers, and has the stock that will 
do it. 
\Would 
your stock ? 


you know the parentage of 
Would you know the record 
of each of your flock? Then try the 
Ideal Trap Nest. \t is simple, reliable 
and sure. The following letter is from 
one who uses it: ‘Several of my pullets 
have started laying and they ali readily 
took to the Ideal Trap Nest. Not one of 
the eggs so far laid has been found out- 
side the nests. I can see no way in which 
the attachment can be improved, as the 
Ideal Nest is perfect.’’ F. H. Harvey, 
Lansdowne, Md. Send for circular to the 
patentee, Frank O. Wellcome, Box 
216, Yarmouth, Maine. 
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Run Down Orchards. 


There are many orchards all over the 
country of the ‘‘has been”’ kind, says the 
Homestead, that are not exhausted be- 
cause ofoldage. They were well planted 
originally, perhaps, and for a time well 
cared for, but eventually they have fallen 
into neglect and the trees became mere 
cumberers of the ground that make no 
return for the land they occupy. Some- 
times it is because no effort has been 
made to keep up the fertility of the soil; 
sometimes the vitality of the trees has 
been impaired by overbearing; sometimes 
the greed of the owner has prompted him 
to try to make the land do double duty or 
there is lack of cultivation, or a seeding 
down that changed the texture of the soil 
and weakened the growth; pruning has 
‘perhaps been neglected and the top 
thickens and prevents the entrance of air 
and light, insects and fungi have been 
permitted to multiply and in scores of 
ways, differing in different cases, neglect 
has produced its inevitable consequences, 
deterioration. The causes are so num- 
erous that it is impossible to lay down any 
specific prescription for the cure of a run- 
down orchard, but this much is certain, 
that trees must not only be started well, 
but there is never a time in their history 
when they do not require attention. A 
tree never becomes run down in this way 
without having for some previous seasons 
given warning of the doom that was im- 
pending. It must draw food from fertile 
soil, and if fertility is failing its appearance 
willinform the watchful owner. It should 
each season have an abundance of healthy 
foliage, and if it fails in this the cause 
should be looked for. It cannot safely 
bear the burden of sustaining a large 
amount of unprofitable wood. Every in- 
telligent horticulturist too, recognizes the 
fact that the trees must be protected 
against insect and fungi pests by intelli- 
gent spraying. There are those, of 
course, who have made up their minds 
that spraying is useless. There is a good 
deal of spraying that is useless: that may 
be conceded. It is often done at im- 
proper times, with improper materials 
and with a lack of that thoroughness that 
is essential to providing the advantage of 
spraying. Spraying that would be suited 
for one insect may be entirely unsuited 
to combat the difficulty that actually 
threatens. Spraying is also not so much 
a cure as a preventative. After a disease 
or an insect has thoroughly gotten in its 
work, spraying is not likely to effect a 
complete cure, although properly done it 
would have been perhaps a perfect pre- 
ventative. But this, by the way, is one of 
the points at which there is a great deal 
of orchard neglect—a neglect that brings 
its own punishment, and until this fact 
is realized by owners of orchards the 
usually large proportion of run-down 
trees may be expected to continue. 


The run-down orchard should be 
studied if itis to be cured. The trouble 
should be diagnosed carefully before the 
cure is attempted. Is fertility needed? 
Supply it. Is cultivation wanted? Fur- 
nish that. Should the trees be pruned, 
thinned, scrubbed, scraped and freshened 
up with the soap washes? Give them 
what they need. Perhaps the trees have 
lived too high and the roots need cutting 
off at a point where they are, say a 
quarter of an inch thick. Many an un- 
productive orchard has been made fruitful 
in this way. An orchard that has cost 
money and timeto make it ought to be 
kept productive. The best way to do it 
is to give it some attention every season 
and hearken to the warnings which the 


condition of the tree gives to its observant 
owner. It is a good deal better to pre- 
vent difficulties than to try to cure them, 
but many an orchard that is in a condition 
that seems to be almost hopeless can be 
restored to fruitfulness if the trees and 
what is the matter with them be studied. 


The Strawberry. 


The earliest and possibly the most 
wholesome of all fruit, who would not 
grow strawberries ? And yet many a farm 
home is without a supply of this fine fruit; 
and many others, owing to a lack of 
knowledge or a want of thought on the 
farmer’s part, get samples that are but 
caricatures of this noble berry at its best. 
Like the other small fruits the strawberry 
imperatively demands a rich, well-drained 
and moist soil. Unlike the raspberry, it 
is a comparatively shallow feeder, and 
this fact must guide us to some extent in 
manuring and in tillage. Thorough prep- 
aration of the soil before planting will es- 
pecially pay in the case of the strawberry. 
The ground should be thoroughly worked 
and if subsoiled so much the better, as 
such soil will be drier in a wet season and 
moister in a dry season. As no fruit is 
looked for the first season, but only a good 
strong lot of plants, well-rotted barnyard 
manure is the most profitable, as it is the 
most convenient of fertilizers. In the sec- 


.ond year, when fruit is the object, the 


case is different. The berries take prac- 
tically no nitrogen out of the soil, and as 
this element is the important one in barh- 
yard manure it is obvious that such ma- 
nure could be better employed elsewhere. 
We have an ideal fertilizer for the berries 
in unleached wood ashes, which contain 
in well-balanced proportions the two ele- 
ments required by the fruit—potash and 
phosphoric acid. This may be applied 
broadcast over the patch in the late fall or 
on light soils very early in the spring. 
Anywhere from 50 to 10co bushels to the 
acre may be profitably used, and, for pref- 
erence, the larger amount. Spring plant- 
ing is usually found best. Put out young, 
vigorous plants as early as possible so 
that they may get thoroughly established 
before dry weather comes. From three to 
four feet between the rows and eighteen 
inches in the row will bea suitable dis- 
tance. Ina large patch the rows may be 
marked with the corn marker and the 
holes made by striking a spade in the 
ground and working it backwards and for- 
wards. A boy can follow and spread the 
roots of the plant fanshaped in the cleft. 
Whatever method of planting is followed 
the important things are that the earth 
should be well firmed round the roots and 
the plant set the right depth.— 7he Can- 
ada Horticulturist. 


Trees in the Poultry Yard. 


It was permissible in the beginning of 
things that poultry yards should be bare 
open enclosures without ornamentation, 
for how were we to know that the poul- 
try industry was to grow and increase 
until it became one of the great things 
of trade? 

Now, it seems to us, it would be well 
to give some attention to ornamentation. 
A poultry house, no matter how well it 
may be built, is not picturesque and a 
naked fence is not ornamental. This 
might be changed and the bare unpic- 
turesque poultry yard made a thing of 
beauty and a delight to the eye. 

We of the poultry fraternity have an 
eye for beauty or we would not be put- 
ting time, skill and money into our ef- 


forts to improve poultry and work up 
to the high mark that we have set for 
the fowl that is perfect in shape and 
color. We can create a new order of 
things by a very cheap process and one 
that will in the end return to us a profit. 
We can do this by planting fruit trees 
in our poultry yards. 

If there is one good argument against 
doing this it has escaped our attention. 
The trees are the natural protectors of 
birds of all kind, turnishing them the 
best shade that can be imagined, for no 
shed will furnish a shade as cool as that 
to be found under a thick mat of leaves 
on a thrifty tree. A poultry yard is the 
best place to plant trees because the soil 


becomes more fertile the longer it is 
used for a run for poultry and trees 


planted in such a soil grow with amaz- 
ing rapidity and vigor. 

Plum, cherry and crab apple trees are 
especially suitable for poultry yards 
and when planted in such a place pro- 
duce abundant crops because the fowls 
fertilize the soil and are always on hand 
to snap up the insects that are so hard 
to control in fruit growing. 

A few poultry breeders have tried this 
plan and are enthusiastic supporters of 
it. They find their fowls do better and 
that the crops of fruit obtained from the 
trees are a substantial addition to their 
incomes. The cost of the trees is small, 
the expense of setting them out is but 
a trifling item and the necessary train- 
ing may be done in so little time that it 
is never missed. The cultivation of the 
trees will take no time whatever, as the 
necessary attention to the poultry yard 
will give the trees all the cultivation 
they need. 

Now is the time in the year to think 
about buying and planting trees and we 
recommend that our readers consider the 
improvement that may be made along 
these lines. — American Poultry Journal. 


BREEDING 
GEESE. 


Our surplus consists of fifteen large 
heavy male and female Africans over two 
years old; price $6 to $8 each. Forty 
fine yearling Africans, mostly ganders, 
well marked and fit for breeding or 
showing, at $5 each. Eight large and 
heavy African ganders, over two years 
old, for market breeding, at $4 each 
right now. Twenty-five extra good, 
early-hatched African goslings at $5 each 
and ten not quite so good at $4 each. 
Cheaper ones dressed. Also one or two 
pairs old Embdens and Toulouse at $15 
and $20 per pair, exhibition stock. Two 
pairs White Chinas at $10 pair. No more 
Embden or Toulouse young for sale. If 
you are not suited when they arrive you 
can return and money back less express. 
We ship geese safely to Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Alabama. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
West Mansfield, Mass. 


Farm, 
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ADVICE TO BEGINNERS. 


Breed From the Best Strains Only! 


The beginner in breeding fancy poultry 
can afford to start with only the best 
blood, We often hear one say I have 

b ought some moderate-priced fowls to 
start with whose breeding I am un- 
acquainted with. As I can from these 
select a few and next year do better, why 
not start with the procession and at least 
keep along with it? If you start behind 
the procession there is but a poor show 
for you to overtake it. If you can’t 
afford to buy the best birds, by all means 
buy the best blood, for from the best bred 
birds you may expect some really good 
stock. The breeding will assert itself, 
and like Banquo’s ghost ‘‘ willnot down.”’ 
A case in point. A prominent pigeon 
fancier wishing to take ona new variety, 
cast about for his foundation stock; he 
sent to England for birds from a certain 
strain. The demand had exhausted the 
stock of the breeder’s best birds and he 
had, beside those reserved for his own 
breeding, only a few with foul feathers 
and objectionable markings but bred 
straight from his birds which had pro- 
duced his winners. The would-be pur- 
chaser had offered at the same time by 
other breeders birds much better to look 
at, but whose breeding was not so 
reliable. He selected the former though 
paying as much as the others were offered 
for to his agent. The results justified 
his selection. From these second-class 
birds of royal breeding he has produced 
a stud of that variety able successfully 
to compete with the best in the country 
and to win at Boston and New York. 
There is no more true saying than ‘‘ blood 
will tell,’’ this pertaining to poultry just 
as much as to animals. Another feature 
I would emphasize, and that is, if you 
start out with birds of one strain and that 
bred direct for years, exercise the great- 
est care in the introduction of new blood, 
and have it of that same strain if possible. 
How often do we hear of breeders buying 
a cock of one strain and pullets of another 
and attempting to surpass the best birds 
of the two strains. Do they do it? Very, 
very seldom. The poor points of the two 


generally assert themselves, and the 
tancier finds his chicks are not even 


equal to the old birds. Keep each strain 
pure as far as possible. If you would 
introduce new blood, don’t expect to do 
it in one season alone, and if you are a 
small breeder introduce it through the 
female, otherwise you may completely 
destroy your flock by having bred from a 
male who, instead of emphasizing and 
bettering the strong points, will bring 
out and intensify the poorer features of 
the two strains. Can there be any 
question but that the oldest breeds like 
Black Breasted Red Games will breed 
much ‘‘truer’’ than some of the breeds of 
a later date? And why? Because the 
matter of breeding, selection and care in 
mating is of larger duration, the strain 
is older, that is the blood is older. 


have been bred along certain lines longer, | 


the characteristics have become more 
fixed and established, and yet birds of 
certain blood of that variety will breed 
much truer than other birds of the same. 
To put it in a homely yet expressive way 
‘the blood is stronger.’’ More care and 
skill in mating, breeding and developing 
has been exercised in the one than in the 
other. Find out that strain and breed 
from it.— C. W. Hottt in American Fan- 
cier. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


They | 


Truthful Advertisements. 


The advertising season for the poultry- 
man is just beginning and he should ever 
have before him the admonition: ‘‘ Be 
truthful, be brief’ ifhe wishes his advs. 
to pay him. The Golden rule is a most 
excellent one to follow in the poultry bus- 
iness and it can, with profit be applied to 
the advertising phase of it. What we are 
getting at is this: You wouldn’t want 
some fellow to advertise five dollar eggs 
and sell you a setting worth, say only one 
dollar, would you? Of course you 
wouldn’t. That fellow would catch you 
once but he wouldn’t do it twice. The 
application is this: If you are advertising 
for $3.00, eggs your conscience tells you 
are worth but $1.50, it isn’t square. You 
are warping the old, time-tested rule until 
it reads like this : ‘“Do unto others as you 
would that they wouldn’t do unto you.” 
But it won’t work, that is it won’t work 
continuously, it may work for a year or 
possibly two years but by and by the re- 
action sets in and orders don’t come in so 
rapidly as they used to. People are find- 
ing you out and they avoid you as they do 
the poison ivy plant; they are afraid of 
you. Possibly by this time you have some 
really good stock and perhaps the eggs 
are worth the money. You will have hard 
work to make people believe it, however, 
if you have fleeced them once. A satisfied 
customer is an excellent advertisement and 
a dissatisfied customer is equally harmful, 
in fact he does you more harm than the 
satisfied customer does you good. He 
will go out of his way to tell how you beat 
him, while the other says a good word for 
you if the opportunity presents itself. He 
waits until the opportunity comes along, 
however. He doesn’t go out and hunt it 
up as the other fellow does. An adver- 
tiser should look further than the first sale. 
All poultrymen are obliged to purchase 
eggs or stock with greater o1 less irregu- 
larity and if the first sale you make to a 
man, pleases him, he will come to you a 
second time because he has tried you and 
found you true. We believe that if the 
man who advertises, the one with the 
gum_-elastic conscience we are referring to 
particularly, would pause and peer into 
the future for a while before he writes his 
‘“copy’’ there would be more truthful ad- 
vertising. Don’t understand us to mean 
that, as a rule, poultry advertisers are ras- 
cals, That is not so, but it isa fact, nev- 
ertheless, that there is here and there a 
black sheep. If they would pause and 
allow the fact to penetrate their craniums 
that the untruthful adv. never brings a 
second order, they would see the error of 
their ways. Once ina while we see an 
adv. so far overdrawn that on the face of 
it its untruthfulness is patent. These advs. 
do no good. They fool,nobody. They 
are not as good as no adv. at all. They 


an adv. of this character lives long in the 
memory of the reader. Be brief, take a 
liberal space in order to permit the print- 
ers to make good display and don’t try 
to see how many words you can crowd 
| into it. The idea that because aman buys 
six inches of space, he must cram it full 
simply because he has paid for it isn’t 
modern. It used to be but it isn’t any 
|more. The liberal space containing the 
| truthful, nicely displayed adv. is the one 
that counts in the long run. — Fanciers’ 
| Review. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes. See ad’ 


last page. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


brand the advertiser as unprincipled and | 


BANTAM HENS. 


Their Value as Sitters and Mothers— 
Can You Beat the Record? 


We have recently read and heard a 
great deal about the hens that break the 
record laying eggs. We cannot claim a 
record of this kind for the Buff Cochin 
Bantam hen we are going to write 
about, but we do claim that for persist- 
ency and obstinacy and an insisting on 
having her own way, she certainly carries 
off the palm and leads them all. We 
have always held that Cochin Bantam 
hens make the very best of mothers, and 
this instance again strengthens us in our 
belief. Early in the season this Cochin 
Bantam hen favored us by laying a few 
eggs, and then felt it her duty to become 
a mother, and was bound to sit. We 
wanted eggs, not mothers, and so triedin 
every way to break her up, but without 
success. Weeven wrote a poem about 
her, and published it in the Bantam num- 
ber of the American Fancier. Even that 
didn’t break her up, and as we ourselves 
were obstinate and wouldn’t give her any 
eggs to sit on, she spent the balance of 
the entire season resting on a broad roost 
looking sad and mad. 

Early in September we happened to get 
from a friend three Silky chicks, assorted 
sizes, must have been from three different 
broods, the smallest about the size of a 
walnut and the largest the size of an 
orange. These we happened to place in 
the run in which she was still meditating, 
and what did she do but jump right down 
from her roost and begin clucking, hover- 
ing and caring for the motherless outcasts. 
We felt we could do nothing better than 
reward her by letting her have the chicks, 
and did so. A few weeks later one of our 
| fox terriers accidentally killed another one 
‘of our hens that was caring for some 
White Rose Comb Bantam chicks. These 
too she immediately adopted and has 
cared for ever since. Her adopted family 
is growing nicely, and is getting so large 
now that there is danger she will strain 
her wings and will have to get an extra 
pair to cover them and keep them warm. 
Next year, if she lives, we are going to 
let her have her own way. Wethink she 
is entitled to sit as early and often asshe 
pleases, and have as many chicks of her 
own as she likes.—Ohio Poultry Journal. 


POULTRY PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY. 


Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 
ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE. 


Write for what you want. 


EILMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
) ever. There) as 

By, nothing as good; 
id don’t See the 
YW) substituter. 


BBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


| Two separate cements—the best. Insist on haying them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
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200 EGGS A YEAR 
PER HEN 


Ts the name of the latest and best book on egg pro- 
duction and profits in poultry. Practical, not theoret- 
ical. Author has a record of 214 eggs a year apiece 
from his Wyandottes. Commended by poultrymen 
everywhere. ‘‘ First class,” says one. ‘‘ Invaluable,” 
says another. ‘‘ Tells more family secrets than any 
book I have ever seen,” says a third. Tells how to 
pick out the layers; how to start pullets to laying in 
the fall; what to feed and how much for eggs; how to 
make a trap nest box; just what to put in the mash for 
fertile eggs; gives the great law of sex—males or females 
at will—which applies not only to fowls, but to domes- 
tic animals and to mankind; how to make $1000 a year 
from hens, etc., etc. 64 pages. Price 50 cents, or 
with a year’s subscription to this paper, 60c. 
Address 


POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST, 
South Freeport, Maine. 


FOR BUFF AnD BARRED 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


CORRESPOND WITH 


|, V. McKenney, W. Auburn, Me. 


Stock line bred and of the very best | 


quality. 


Prices to suit the times. 
Buffand... 


wrecocin BANTAMS 


ann FANCY PIGEONS. 
First-class Stock for sale. 
Write for prices. 


CHARLES R. CHASE, Newbury, 


QUIMBY'S POULTRY FARM 


is the place to buy White Wyandotte, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock and Lt. Brahma Cockerels. Also a few 
B. P. R. Pullets and this year’s breeding stock of the 
above breeds for sale. 

Thoroughbred stock, combining practical and fancy 
points, and all young stock having free farm range. 

Personal attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Write, stating what you want, 


O. B. Quimby, Cambridge, Maine 


Mass. 


Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Oshorn, Leominster Mass. 
INCUBATORS, 


NOT TOYS. We offer 
the only low __ price 
SUCCESSFUL Machine 
made. Hot air or Hot 
Water. 75-egg only $7. 
Regulation and Ventila- 
tion. Automatic, perfect. 
Catalogue free. The 
Monitor Co., Box 
59, Moodus, Conn. 


BUFF ROCKS anp 
WHITE *DOTTES. 


No Stock For Sale. 
Eggs in Season. 


JAMES H. BANKS, - Westbrook, Me. 


Slug Shot 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 


MY BIRDS { Are strong and vigorous, quick growers, great 


| layers, and bred for business. 


MY PRIGES { Icansell youa cockerel for $2, $3, $4, or $5, 


| and give you good value. Why not write. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Maine. 


DEAL faeces 
ae ES 
= me | F: 
200-egg Hens, like 20-quart Cows, are the result of selection and _ breeding. 


individually the same as other stock. 
fectly practicable. 


Hens should be handled 
THE IDEAL NEST and THE }DEAL SYSTEM make this per- 
No flock too large, no poultry keeper too busy, for its successful and profitable use. The 


IDEAL excels the popular hen traps in accuracy, convenience, adaptability to large flocks and ordinary con- 
ditions of care, and the very low cost of its installation. 
32 Pages of Trap Nest information free. 


A thoroughly scientific invention, yet simple and inex- 


pensive. FRANK O. WELLCONE, Box 216, Yarmouth, Me. 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 
iy are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 

RAISE THEM IN AN OLENTANGY BROODER 

“ ~ < NL &\ & ss gS SRS 
Rhode } 


S p' 
WHITE | Plymouth Rock. a Rend REDS. 
Utility and Fancy Gombined. 


Leghorns. 
I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fifteen years 


a breeder. 
A. J. FISHER, MILFORD, N. H. 


ss 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


I You fiave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 
POULTRYMAN AND 


POMOLOGIST. 
It Will Bring Customers. 


The Poultry Industry. 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full 
of good things for poultry breeders- One 
whole year 10 cents. Plans of the best 
trap-nest made, free. 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Always give the same grand results. 
hese machines are noted for their re- 
liability, accuracy, and ease of opera- 
tion. Prairie State Incubators and 
Brooders have been awarded 322 First 
Premiums at the leading shows. Send 
for our large illustrated catalogue con- 
{aining 50 color-plates and numerous 
pages of half-tone engravings. Free, 
send for one. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Homer City, Pa. 


For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C.-B. Leghorns will suit 
you. See ad. page 208. 


a 


Kills Insects SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 


" For Pamphlet, address 
on Fowls and Plants. » yammonp, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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NOURSE 
White Rocks 


White Wyandotte 


at the World’s greatest shows. They are 
white, with correct shape, fine combs, 
yellow beaks and legs and _ bay eyes. 
Stock of the finest quality at fair prices. 


H. A. Nourse, #°x Barre, Mass. 


R.1.REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R.1. REDS 


When in want of R. I. Reds, Belgian Hares, Lt 
B.ahmas, Houdans, Barred P. Rocks, or Buff P. Ban 
tams, send to headquarters for them, Stock from the 
best strains, and prices are low for quality. Send for 
circular and just state what yon want. 


Daniel P. Shove, 72% Fall River, jas. 


White Wonders 


Butt Wyandottes 


I have a few choice cockerels left for sale. 
Also alot of late hatched pullets that I will 
sell very cheap. 


A. L. MERRILL, 


BELGIAN HARES. 


Imported and domestic Belgians from 
the leading strains of the world. Pedi- 
greed and scored stock a specialty. To 
those looking for market stock, can offer 
a snap. 


$7.50, $10.00. 
large orders. 
Visitors welcome. 


IMPERIAL RABBITRY, 


W. A. SHEDD, Prop., 
40 Arlington St., Nashua, N. H 


Inglewood Buff Rocks 4" 


Buff Cochin Bantams. 


Won at Mancehster, N. H., Dec. 12-15 three 
Ist, one 2nd, and two 4th premiums. We have 
succeeded in producing Buff Rocks with 
Buff Wings, containing no black or white. 
A limited amount of stock for sale. Eggs 
#2.00 per 13. Inquire of 


DR. C. W. COOLIDGE, 
Bristol, N. H., or Warner, N. H. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins still ahead. 
Scovill’s Buff Rocks win. 


|THE PRACTICAL 


| 


490 Court Street, Auburn, Me. | 


Formerly... 


Imported and domestic Bucks at | 
stud, scoring 934 to 95 points. Fee $5.00, | 

Discount to dealers on | 
Correspondence solicited. | 


Barred Plymouth 
and White Wyandottes. 


BREEDS. 


Bred for Business. 
as well as Color.. 


Rocks 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
| bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 


| these sections. 


| 


\LUNT & CURTIS, ... 
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DIGESTER. 


SCOVIL 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES. 


| followed as closely as possible in the selection. 
| are the first requirements of our score card, 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. 


Box 544, ... 
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€ 
ee STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
Ca THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 


White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum,20p.ct. Iron, I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
SHELL MAKER. 


Seventh Vear of Successfel Introduction. 
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AMY / PAA l, 


Sa 
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Hardiness and Perfect Health 
and our stock will receive no cut in 


Young Stock after October 1. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


i. 
m INVA AN 


RYSTAL. 


YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 


R. B. Dunning & Go., - 
yale He : 
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..REMOVED... 


BUF 


P. ROCKS 
COCHINS 


A few more good Cockerels for sale. 


W. H. 


EAST LEBANON, MAINE. 


‘STOCK FOR SALE. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
R. C. Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. 


My birds were leading winners at State fair. 
They are large, healthy, and farm raised. 
They have been bred for Jayers, andif you 
want eggs it will pay you to get a cockerel 
from me. Fine cockerels $2.00 each. Fine 
trios $4.00 and $5.00. Write your wants, I can 
please you. 


J. W. LOWBLL, 


Gardiner, - - Maine. 


SCOVIL, 


Box 2, Forge Village, Mass. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


My birds made a clean sweep, (on both 
Rose and Single Comb, ) at the New Eng- 
land Fair, August, 1900. Also a clean 
sweep at Old New bury Fair, Newbury- 
port, September, 1900, including the 

Grand Special for best display of any 
breed in the show. 


Breeding Cockerels for sale, $2.00 up. 


H. W. GUNSTON, 


Groveland, Mass. 


200-ECC 
Incubator $12 


This perfect 200-egg Wooden 
Hen at $12 isa startling trade 
innovation, It will do the work 
of the most costly hatcher, and 
keeps in order with little at- 
tention. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Illustrated catalogue free. 


U GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quiney, Ll. 


200 Cockerels 
800 Pullets 


Ready to Win and Standard Bred. 


RE YOUR ? 
HENS LAYING. 


( 1If not, try OVAMEAD, the Great Egg Producer. It 


strengthens and stimulates the egg producing or- 
gans and MAKES HENS LAY. Enough for to fowls 
3 months, 50 cents, postpaid. Trial package 25 
cents, postpaid, Send for Circular. 


OVAMEAD MFG. CO., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 


BRIGGS’ 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Write for particulars. 


C. A. BRIGGS, Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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